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4 .- RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA, | | 


| ſhouk ſpices from the rocks, and ev This houſe, which was ſo large as $0 
month dropped fruits upon the ground. be fully known to none but ſame x. x 
All animals that bite the graſs, or brouſe. cient” officers who ſucceffivelyinhe 
| the ſhrub, whether wild or tame, wan- the ſecrets of the place, was built as 
* dered in this extenſive circuit, ſecured ſuſpicion berſelf had diftated the plan. 
ſrom beaſts of prey by the mountains To every room there was an open and 
which confined them, On one part ſecret pa ſſage, every ſquare had a com- 
were flocks-and herds feeding in the mynication with the reſt, either from the 
paſtures, on another all the beaſts of upper ſtories by 2 lleries, or by 
_ chaſe friſking in the lawns; the ſprightly ſubterranean paſſages from the lower 
kid was bounding on the rocks, the ſub- apartments. Many of the columns had 
tle monkey frolicking in the trees, and unſuſpected cavities, in which a long 
the ſolemn elephant repoſing in the ſhade. trace of monarchs had repoſited their trea- 
All the diverſities of the world were ſures. They then cloſed up the opening 

| brought together, the bleſſings of nature with marble, which was never to be re- 
were collected, and it's evils extracted moved but in the utmoſt exigencies of 
and excluded, | the kingdom; and recorded their aceu- 

The valley, wide -and fruitful, ſup- mulations in a book which wag itſelf 
plied it's inhabitants with the neceſſaries concealed in a tower not entered hut by 

ol life, and all delights and ſuperfluities the emperour, attended by the prince 
were added at the annual viſit which the who ſtood next in ſucceſſion, 
emperour paid his children, when the i 
iron gate was opened to the ſound of uu + 8 
ſick; and during eight days every one CH AF. II. 
that reſided in the valley was required 5 
to propoſe whatever might contribute to THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN 
1 ſecluſion pleaſant, to fill up the _ _- THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

5 ys 5 uh of Snag; and pv the 1 5 F * 4 
tediouſneſs of time, Every defire was the ſons and dau t 
immediately granted. All the artificers H | 
of pleaſure were called to gladden the ſoft viciſſitudes of pleaſure and repoſe, 
feſtivity; the muſicians exerted the power attended by all that were ſkilful to de- 
of harmony, and the dancers ſhewed Wo | | 
their activity before the princes, in hope ſenſes can enjoy, They wandered in 
that they ſhould paſs their lives in this gardens of fragrance, and ſlept in the 
bliſsful. captivity, to which . thoſe only / fortreſſes of: ſecurity. ' Every art was 
were admitted whoſe performance was practiſed to make them . with their 
thought able to add 2 to luxury. own condition. 227 vha inſtrut- 
Such was the appearance of ſecurity and ed them, told them of nothing but the 
delight which this retirement afforded, miſeries of publick life, and deſeribed 
that they, to whom it was new, always all beyond the mountains as regions of 
defired that it might be perpetual; and calamity, where diſcord wag-always rag 
as thoſe, on whom the iran gate had once ing, and where man preyed upon man. 
cloſed, were neyer ſuffered to return, the To heighten their 9 of their oon 
effect of longer experience could not be felicity, they were daily en 
known. Thus every r new Kt the ſubjeR af which wis the; 
ſchemes of delight, and new competitors, valley. Their appetites were oxcited by 
for impriſchwent,.. , "+, frequent! psof different 
Tue palace ' ood on an.. eminence ments, and revelry and merriment Was 
raiſed about thirty paces above the fur-, the buſineſs of every hour from the daun 

; face of the. lake. It was divided into of morning to the cloſe of wen. 
» many gutes or courts, , built with. r 
viz 


| | eren 

grenter of Jeſs magnificence,, according 
| © the Fig of tho St bes they e to enlarge t N | 

deſigned. The roofs were turned into, lives in Tull conviction that they had all- 

arches of wall ſtone joined by a cement, within their reach that ax, or; aayice: 

mat grew alder by time, and the d- boſe 

ing ſtood from century to century. de- 


* 


riding the ſolfttial rains and equinoftial 


* 


F « t 
OS. 


Thus they roſe in the and 
h 12 night, 1 each 
and \ with themſelves, all but Raſſe- 

las, who in the twenty-ſixth year of his 


e 
delight in in ſoli 
„ forgat to taſte 
covered with luxury, a to ta 
the dainties that 9 placed before him: 
be roſe abruptly in the midſt of the ſong, 
and haftily retired beyond the found of 
mo His attendants obſerved the 
hange, and endeavoured to renew his 
love pleaſure: he negleRed their offici- 
ouſnefs, repulſed their invitations, and 
ſpent day after day on the banks of ri- 
vulets ſheltered with trees, where, he 
ſometimes liſtened to the birds in the 
branches, ſometimes obſerved the fiſh 


and aſſemblies, and to 
walks and Clent | me- 


Playing in the ſtream, and anon caſt 
is eyes upon the paſtures and moun- 
tains filled with animals, of which ſome 


wy biting the herbage, and ſome lleep- 
ng among the buſhes, | 

is ſingularity of his humour made 

un much obſerved One of the ſages, 

in whoſe converſation he had formerly 

delighted, followed him ſecretly, i in hope 

= / Mtorering the cauſe of his diſquiet. 

Raſſelas, who knew nat that any one 

od. near him, N for ſows time 

is upon the goats that were 

OR, ing zm pr g the rocks, began to 

compare their e condition with with his own. _ 

What,“ makes the dif- 

© ference between man and all the reſt 

aof. the. animal creation? Every beaſt 

« « that ſtrays beſide me has the ſame cor- 


. neceſſities with myſelf; he is 


© hun and crops - the Gs, he is 
ind drinks the A his thirſt 


0 Morph 

© and hun 

and abou he ri 

B7Ys wake is again fed and is at reſt. 
un 


ſed, he is ſatisfied 


when chr | and hunger ceaſe I am not 
at reſt ; I am, like him, pained with 
want, but am not, like him, ſatis fied 
with fulneſs, : intermediate hours 


2 U. jous and Rams I cnn 
ungry that qui 

1 ee, 16e Bed 

herries pry obs, and 6 to 


'* the groves where they fit in ſeemin 
nels on the 1 and aſl 


Jn” . . 
P 


3 * happin 
* theic lives in tuning one unvaried ſe- 
© ries of ſounds. I likewiſe can call the 


© lveanift and 
_ © that pleaſed ine 


but the ſounds 
ay weary me to- 


to withdraw himſelf from 


ſat before tables 


again and is hun- 
y and thirſty. like him, but | 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OP ABI$8INTA: 1. 


© days and will pron more weariſome 
©, to-morrow, I can Niſeover within mg 
© no perception Tae is. 11 


utted with i Foy 8 
X 4. not feel mykkif edel * 
« ſarely has ſome latent ſenſe for which 


© this place affords no gratification, 'or 
'© he has ſome deſires diftin& from ſenſe 
© which muſt be ſatisfied before he can 
© beha 
| Abr . he lifted up his head, and 
ſeeing the moon riſing, walked towards 
the As he paſſed through the 
be 3, and faw the animals around him, 
© Ye,” ſaid he, © are happy, and ond 
0 * notenyy ne: that walk thus amon 
© burdened with myſelf; nor do 2 
tle beings, enyy your felicity, 
a it is not the felicity of man. have 
many diſtreſſes from which ye are free; 
J fear pain when I do not feel it; I 
© ſometimes ſhrink at evils recollected. 
© and ſometimes ſtart at evils antici- 
ted: ſurely the equity of Providence 
« fas balanced peculiar ſufferings with 
© peculiar enjoyments.” 

With obſervations like theſe the prince 
amuſed himſelf as he returned, uttering 
them with a plaintive voice, yet with a 
look that diſcovered him to feel ſome 
complacence in his own perſpicacity, and 
to receive ſome ſolace of the miſeries of 
life, from conſciouſneſs of the delicacy 
with which he felt, and the eloquence 
with which he bewaĩled them. He min 
led cheerful] ly in the diverſions of t 
evening, and all'rejoiced to find that bis 
heart was n 


£ 6 L * 


enar. n. 


THE WANTS OF HIM THAT WANTS 6 
| NOTHING. - af 


JN the next day bis old oY ay 
imagining that he had now made 
himſelf acquainted with his diſeaſe of 
mind, was in of curing it by coun - 
fel, and officioully fought. an opportu- 
nity of conference, which, the prince, 


having long conſidered him As one whoſe | 


intellects were exhauſted, was not very 


willing to afford. Why, faid 
C dow this man thus i Beads {2 2 
< ſhall T be never ſuffered 22 

lectures which pleaſed only w * 


© were new, and to become new ag 


© muſt be forgotten? He then wa ed 
into the wood, and oF: 


145 ar. adi a oc. MM i. a4 2 


4 others.) —* You, Sit, 


round and tell me whi 
by - without fupplyzify if +: want nothi vg, 
ap ; 


that I ſhould 


\ 
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__ his uſdal meditations; when, before his 
thoughts had taken any ſatled form, he 


percerved his purſuer at his fide, and has 
At firſt prompted by his | 


impafience to 
haſtily away; but, bein ES owilliog © 
offend a man whotfi he had once reve- 
renced and till loved, he invited hilm to 
fit don with him on the 8 

The old man, thus eficours 8 gan 
to lament the change which, had been 
lately obſerved in the prince, and to en- 

Ire 5 he ſo often fetired ftom the 


Ju 
Pexſirs of the palace, to lonelineſs and 


lence. I fly FA wry” = 
prince, © becauſe pleaſure has teaſtd 

« pleaſe; Tam 2 becduſe 1 am Fa 

© ſerable, and am tnwilkting to cloud 

« with my Preſence the h 1 of 

the ſage, 

ate the firſt who has pe of 

0 may irvthe Bappy allg. I hope to 

* convince you that your complaints 

© have ho. real cauſe. You are here in 

þ full poſfefſion of all thar the emperour 

* of Abliſſinia can beſtow; Rerè is neither 

© labour to be enduted no! dafiger to be 

T Jreaded, yet hete is All that labour or 

© danger can procure of purchaſe. Look 

\ of your wants 


how are you un 

© That I want DN av ſid the 

prince, © © or that I know nôt what I 
want, is the cauſe of my complaint; 
© if I had any known want, 1 mould 


© have a certain with; that wiſh Would 
© excite endeavour, and 1 mould not 


„ e ee 


© then repine to ſte the ſun move 
© ſlowly towards the weſtern” mountain, 
mor lament when the day breaks, _- 


ſleep will no longer hitfe me from m 


«* ſelf, 'When I ſee the kids 1 OS 
© '[4mbs chaſing one another, I 

Le happy if I had — 
thing to perſue. But, poſſeſſing all 
that 1 can want, I find one day and 
© one hour exactly like another, except 
chat the latter is ſtill more tedious than 
the former. Let your experience in- 
form me how the day may now ſeem 
as ſhort as in my childhood, while 
nature was yet freſh,” and every mo- 
ment ſhewed me what I never had ob- 
ſerved before. I have already enjoyed 
too much; give nie fomething to deſire,” 
The old man was ſurpriſed arthis'new 
ſpecies of affliction, and knew not what 
to reply, yet was unwilling to be ſilent. 
© Sir,* ſaid he, © if you had ſeen the 


> a „ a „ „ „ 


* milcries of the world, you would 


; * ſlight r 
Gen which 35 bug th th 


LETS 8 8 
—* Now," (a rin ou 
e the Crazed; to WA bt 

g to ſee the milerits of tk 1. 8 
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Fix Flinei eoptiyts via 


I this rind che Dont OY 10 9 
Far the „ 's 0 f repal n 
Saher oh W cluded. 


man went 155 15 21 5 1 
dec, 15 find that His f 
produced the aiily conclußon A th 
webe intended to prevent. . But in 0 


decline of life ame and A 
hort dutätion; whethed it that we 
bear Cay what we have | borne (og. 3 


ox char, finding ourſelves in age le 
arded we leſs regard a or, Kit 
ok N . hand | 
the 
of tt i aboiil to gut Ari 8d; 
Tie prince, hole 
tended Tp 4 4 


my Before cabs 1 5 7 i 
Which ngtäre promiſed 

tonfidered” xhat in 4 ld 1 10 
muſt be endured; tg Pray i Nie 
youth, _ Becauſe in many years much 


youth in M8 cheeks, all ED the 
of his e oye. He was fired with 
he defire of doing Ethin . | 
15 knew not yet with SES 

end or means. 
He was now no len 1 0 end | 

unſocialz but e v. * f as 
maſter of 4 ſecret ftock of happineſs, 


which he F 88 1 'by concealing 
it, he aft in all ſchemes . 
of des e, 450 ae es to wake 


err rs pleaſed with the flat of which he 
m£e} 


was Fut pleaſures ni 
can beſ6 For” N 23 not 


to leave much of life unenployed; there 
were many hours, both of the ni ghit and 


Gy, which tie” could nd bo = ; 
piclon in ſolitary — Th N 
of life was mh ue ea 


Pee a. f. e 
ce 
neceſſary 


75 
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he retired gladly to privacy, becauſe he 
had now a fubject of thought. 

His chief amuſement was to picture 
to himſelf that world which he had never 
ſeen; to place himſelf in various con- 
ditions; to be entangled in imaginary 
difficulties, ind to be engaged in wild 
adventures: but his benevolence always 
terminated his projects in the relief of 
diſtreſs, the detection of fraud, the de- 
teat of oppreſſion, and the diffuſion of 
happineſs. : 

Thus paſſed twenty months of the life 


of Raſſelas. He buſied himſelf fo in- 


tenſely in viſionary buſtle, that he for- 
got his real ſolitude ; and, amidit hourly 
reparations for the various incidents of 
rh affairs, neglected to confider by 
what means he ſhould mingle with man- 
kind, 85 I 
One day, as he was ſitting on a bank, 
he feigned to himſelf an orphan virgin 
robbed of her little portion by a treach- 
erous lover, and crying after him for 
reſtitution and redrefs. So ſtrongly was 
the image impreſſed vpon his mind, that 
he ſtartect up in the maid's defence, and 


ron forward to feize che plunderer with 


all the eagerneſs of rea! 10 5 Fear 
naturally quickens the flight of guilt, 


Raſſelas could not catch the fugitive 


with his utmoſt efforis; bur, reſolving 
to weary by perſeverance, him whom he 
could not ſurpaſs in tpecd, he prefſed on 
till the foot of the mountain ſtopped his 
e 37 

Aere be recollected himſelf, and fmiled 
at his on uſeleſs impetuoſity. Then 
raiſing his eyet to the mountain — This, 
faid he, * is the fatal obſtacle that hin- 
ders at once the en oyment 4” rep 
© ant the exerciſe of virtue. How long 
© is it thiat my hopes and wiſhes have 
* flown beyond this boundary of my 
life, which yet I never have attempted 
to ſurmount lf 5 | 


Struck with this refle&ion, he fat 


down to muſe; and remembered, that 


ſince he firſt reſolved to eſcape from his 


confinement, the ſun had paſſed twice 
over him in his annual courſe. He now 
felt a degree of regret with which he had 
never been before acqainted. He con- 
ſidered how much might hare been done 
in the time which had paſſed, and letr 
nothing real behind it. He compared 
twenty months with the life of man 
© In life,“ aid he; is not to be Eount! 


* the ignorance of iafancy, or imbe- 


RASSELAS, PRINCE or ABISSINIA, 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his purpoſes; 


r 


Gas G „ e e 


had broken a 
that what cannot be repaĩred is not to be 


lie open before ber. 
hours, regretted his regret, and from 
that time bent his. 1 mind upon the 


* 


2 


are able to think, and we foon 'ceale 
from the pewer of acting. The true 
period of human exiſtence may be rea- 
ſlonably eſtimated at forty years, of 
which I have muſed away the four and 
twentieth part. What I have loſt was 
certain, for I have certainly poſſeſſed 


can aſſure me?? | 
The conſciouſneſs of his own folly 
pierced him deeply, and he was long be- 


fore he could be reconciled to himſelf,” , 


© The reſt of my time,' {aid he, © has 
been loſt by the crime or folly of my 
* anceſtors, and the abſurd inſtitutions 
© of my country; I remember it with 
diſguſt, yet without remorſe: but the 
months that have paſſed ſince new 
light darted into my ſoul, ſince I 
formed a ſcheme of reaſonable fclicity, 
have been ſquandered by my own faul. 


ſtored: I have ſeen the ſun riſe and ſet 
for twenty months, an idle gazer on 
the light of heaven: in {his time the 
birds have left the neſt of their mother, 
and committgd themſelves to the woods 
and to e ſkies: the kid has forſaken 
the teat, and Jearned by degrees to 
climb the rocks in queſt of indepen- 
dent ſuſtenance. I only have wee ard 
advances, but am ſtill helpleſs and ig- 
norant, The moon, by more than 
twenty changes, admoniſhed me of 
the flux of lift; the ſtream that rollec 

before my feet vpbraided my inacti- 
vity. I fat fea ing on intellectual 
luxury, regardleſs alike of the exam- 
ples of the earth, and the inſtruc- 
tions of the planets. Twenty months 
are paſſed, who ſhall reſtore them? 

Theſe ſorrowful meditations faſtened 
upon his mind ; he paſſed four months 
in reſolving to loſe no more time in idle 
reſolves, and was awakened to more vig#. 
rous exertion, by hearing a maid, who 
porcelain cup, remark, 


regretted. 2 145 XP 

This was obvious; and Raſſelas re- 
proached himſelf that he had not diſ- 
covered it, having not known, or not 
conſidered, how many \pſefal, hints are 


obtained by chance, and tow often the . ; 


mind, hurried by her own ardour to 
diſtant views, neglects the truths that 
He, for a few 


means 


WR 


| 'T 7 . 


cility of age. We are long before we | 


it; but of twenty months to come who * 


have loſt that which can never be re- 


FY — . — R 1 — . eg R » R » 


. 0 


£ * 


N _ happineſs . 


nence. 
open; for it was not only ſecured with 
all the power of art, but was always 


flept Gund after his fatigue. 


means of eſc 


5 ; CHAP. V. 


THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS 
| , "ESCAPE, 


E now found that it would be 
d very difficult to effect that which 
it was very eaſy to ſuppoſe effected. 


When he looked round about him, he 


aw himſelf confined by the bars of na- 
ture which had never yet heen broken, 
and by the gate, through which none 


that once had paſſed it were. ever able to 


return. He was now impatient as an 
eagle in a grate. He paſſed week after 
week in clambering the mountains, to 
ee if there was any aperture which the 
buſhes might conceal, but found all the 
ſummits inacceſſible by their promi- 
The iron gate he deſpaired to 


watched by ſucceſſive ſentinels, and was 
by it's poſition expoſed to the perpetual 
obſervation of all the inhabitants. | 
He then examined the cavern through 
which the waters of the lake were diſ- 
charged; and, Jooking down at a time 
when the ſun ſhone ſtrongly upon it's 


mouth, he difcovered it to be full of 
broken rocks, which, though they per- 


mitted the ſtream to flow through many 
narrow paſlages, would ſtop any body of 
ſolid bulk. He returned diſcouraged 
and dejected; but, having now known 
the bleſſing of hope, reſolved never to 
deſpair. ; 


In theſe fruitleſs ſearches he ſpent teu. 
months. 


The time, however, paſſed 
cheerfully away: in the morning he roſe 
with new hope, in tne evening applaud- 
ed his own diligence, and in the night 
He met 
a thouſand amuſements which beguiled 
his labour, and diverſified his thoughts. 
He diſcerned the various inſtincts of 


animals, and properties of plants, and 


found the place replete with wonders, of 
which he purpoſed to ſolace himſelf with 
the contemplation, if he ſhould never be 
able o accompliſh his flight; rejoicing 
that his endeavours, though yet unſuc- 


ceelsful, had ſupplied him with a ſource 


of incxhauſtible enquiry. 
But his original curioſity was not yet 


aping from the valley of abated; he reſolved to obtain ſome : 
| f _ « ſtil] continued, but his hape' gre be 4 | 
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ledge of the ways of men. His Wi 
He ceaſed to ſuryey any longer the 
of his priſon, and ſpared; to ſearch. by 
new toils for interitiges which he knew 
could not be found, yet Qetermined to 
keep his deſign always iy view, and la 
by bn any expedient that time thi 

Oner. ; 5 F : 6 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OP 


* * 


FLYING, 


X MON the artiſts that had been 
allured into the happy valley, to 
labour for the accommodation and plea- 
ſure of it's inhabitants, was a man emi- 
nent for his knowledge of the mechanick 
powers, who had contrived many en- 
gines both of uſe and recreation. By a 
wheel, which the ſtream turned, he 
forced the water into a tower, whence it 
was diftributed to all the apartments of 
the palace. He erected a pavilion in the 
garden, around which he kept the air 
always cool by artificial ſhowers. One 
of the groves, appropriated to the ladie 
was ventilated by fans, to which the 
rivulet that run through it gave a con- 
ſtant motion; and in rue of ſoft 
muſick were placed at proper diſtances, 
of which ſome played by the impulſe of 
the wind, and ſome by the power of the 
ſtream. 5 LEN a 
This artiſt was ſometimes , viſited by 
Raſſelas, who was pleaſed with every 
kind of knowledge, imagining that the 
time would come when. all his acqui- 
ſitions ſhould he of uſe to him in the 
open world. He came one day to amuſe 


himſelf in his uſual manner, and found 


the maſter buſy in building a failing 
chariot : he ſaw that the deſign was prac · 
ticable upon a level ſurface, and with 
expreſſions of great eſteem ſolicited it's 

completion. The work man was pleaſed 
to find himſelf ſo much regarded hy, the 
dener, and reſolved to gain yet higher 
onours. Sir, laid be, you have 
« ſeen but a ſmall part of what the me- 
« chanick ſciences can perform. I have 
© been long of opinion, that inſtead of 
© the tardy conveyance of ſhips and 
© chariots, man might uſe the ſwijfter 
* migration of wings; that the ficlds of 
| . 
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hben to knowtedge, and that 
1 due e and idleneſs need crawl 
ups the ground,” | | 


Tus hint rekindled the prince's de- 


fire of paſſing the mountains; havin 

ſeen har ou the : 
formed, be was willing to fancy that he 
could do more; yet 
further, before he ſuffered to af- 
flict him by diſappointment. * I am 
© afraid,” ſaid he. to the artiſt, * that 
« four imagination prevails over your 
© {kill, and that you now tell me rather 
. © what you wiſh, than what you know. 
© Every animal has his element aſſigned 


© him; the birds have the air, and man 


and beafts the earth. 80, replied 
the mechaniſt, * fiſhes have the water, 
© in which yet beaſts can ſwim by na · 
© ture, and men by art. He that can 
© ſwim needs not deſpair to fly: to ſwim 
© is to fly in a groſſer fluid, and to fly is 
© to ſwim ina ſubtler. We are only to 
« proportion our power of reſiſtance to 
© the different denſity of matter threugh 
© which we are to paſs. You will be 
© neceſſarily upborn o» the air, if you 
© can renew any impalſe upon it, faſter 
T than the air can recede from the preſ- 
© ſure,? | 

© But the exerciſe of ſwimming,” ſaid” 
the prince, * is very laborious; the 
© ſtrongelt limbs are ſoon wearied; Fam 
© afraid the act of flying will be yet more 
violent; and wings will be of no great 
© uſe, unleſs we can fly further than we 
© can ſwim.” 4 : 
The labour of riſing from the 
ground, faid the artiſt, © will be great, 
as we ſee it in the heavier domeſtick 
fowls, but as we mount higher, the 
earth's attraction, and the body's gra- 
vity, will be gradually diminiſhed, till 
we ſhall arrive at a region where the 


tendency to fall: no care will then be 
neceſſary but to move forwards, which 
the gentleſt impulſe will effect. You, 
Sir, whoſetcurioſity is ſo extenſive, will 
eaſily conceive with what pleaſure a 
philoſopher, furniſhed with wings, 
and hovering in the 
earth, and all i inhabitants, rolling 
beneath him, and preſenting to him 
ſucceſſively, by it's diurnal motion, all 


How muſt it amuſe the pendent ſpec- 
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aniſt had already per- 


* 
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olved to enquire 


24344 


man will float in the air without any 


ſky, would ſee the - 


the countries within the ſame parallel. 


tator to ſee the moving ſcene of land 
© and ocean, cities and defarts! T o ſur- 
a Fi. 1s; 28d» 460 N 6 5 J 
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trade, and the fields. of battle; moun+ 
tains infeſted by banbarĩans, and fruĩt- 
ful regions gladdened by plenty,” and 
lulled by peace! How eafily ſhall we 
then trace the Nile through all his paſ- 
ſage ; paſs over to diſtant regions, and 


extremity of the earth to the other lꝰ' 
© All this, ſaid the prince, is much 
to be deſired; but I am afraid that no 
man will he able to breathe in theſe 


I have been told, that reſpiration is 
difficult upon lofty mountains, yet 
from theſe precipices, though ſo high 
as to produce great tenuity of air, it is 
very eaſv to fall: therefore I ſuſpect, 
that from any height, where life can 
be ſupported, there may be danger of 
too quick deſcent.” . 
Nothing, replied the artiſt, will 
ever be attempted, if all poſſible ob- 
jections muſt be firſt overcome. If 
you will favour my project, I will 
the firſt flight at my own hazard. 
have conſidered the re of all vo- 
lant animals, and find the folding eun- 


accommodated. to the human form. 
Upon this model I ſhall begin my taſk 
to morrow, and in a- year expect to 
tower into the air beyond the malice 
and purſuit of man. But Iwill work 
only on this condition, that the art 
ſhall not be divulged, and- that you 
ſhall not require me to make wings 
for any but ourſelves.” B 
Why,“ ſaid Raſſelas, * ſhould you 
© envy. others ſo great an advantage? 
All {kill ought to be exerted for uni- 
* verſal good; every man has owed 
much to others, and ought to repay 


© the kindneſs that he has received. 


If men were all virtuous, returned 
the artiſt, I ſhould with great alacrity 


1 a 
teach them all to fly: But what would 
de 


© be the ſecurityoſ the good, if the bad 
© could at pleaſure invade them from the 


c > * 7 ainſt an ar ſailing through 

© the clouds, neither walls, nor moun- 

© tains, nor ſeas, . afford any ſe- 
0 


© curity. A flight of northern ſavages. 
© might hover in the wind, a light at 


© once with irreſiſtible violente upon the 
© capital of a fruitful region that was 


© rolling under them. Even this valley, 


© the retreat of princes, the abode of 


£ happineſs, might be violated by tbe 
paging, ang by. velab re 


a vey with equal ſecurity the marts of / 
b 


examide the face of nature from one 


regions of ſpeculation and tranquillity. | 


' tinuity of the bat's wings moſt eaſily . 


10 

s ſadden deſcent of ſome of, the naked 
© nations that ſwarm on the coaſt of the 

„ foutbern fea.” _ .. 
The prince promiſed ſecrecy, and 
waited for the performance, not wholly 
hopeleſs of ſ..cceſs. He viſited the work 
rom time to time, obſerved it's progreſs, 
nd remarked. many. ingenious contri; 

FJances to facilitate motion, and unite 
levity with firength. The artiſt was 
every day, more certain that he ſhould 
leave vultures and eagles behind him, 
and the contagion of his confidence 
ſeized upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finiſhed, 
and, on à morning appointed, the maker 
appeared furniſhed for flight, on a little 
promontary : he waved his p 
hie to gather air, then leaped from his 
{1d, ind in an inftant di opped into the 

lake. His wings, which were of no uſe 
the air, 1 : 
fad the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terior and vexation. 
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THE x PRINCE FINDS A MAN oF, 
LEARNING. LY 


| T HE prince was not much afflicted 
by this diſaſter, having ſuike:ed 
himſelf o hope for a happier event, 


only becauſe he had no other means of, 


eſcape in view. He ſtill perſiſted in his 
deſign to leave the happy valley by the, 
firſt oppbrtunity. | „ 
His imagination was now at a ſtand: 
he had no proſpect of entering into the, 
world; and. ; yorwithſtanghng all bis, 
endeavours to ſupport himſe] diſcon- 
tent by degrees preyed upon him, and, 
he begag: again. to. loſe bis thoughts in. 
| floats. when the rainy ſeaſon, which. in 
theſe countries is periodical, made it in- 
convenient to wander in the woods. 
The rain continued longer and with, 
more violence than had been ever known: 
the clbuds broke on the ſurrounding, 
mg! ntains, and the torre” ts ſtreamed into. 
the plain on every ſide, till the cavern, 
Was too narrow, to diicharge the water. 
The lake oyerflowe / it's banks, and all 
the level of the valley was covered with. 
tze inundation. The eminence, on: 
which the palace was built, and tome. 
other ſhots of riſing ground, were all that 
the eye could nw. diſcorer. The herds, 
and flocks left the ,pgiturcs, aud both 
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jutfained him in the water, 


© ama, at no great 
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the wild beaſts and thetamg refrentod e 


the mountains. R 
f This inundation eonſined all th | 
princes to domeltick amuſements, aud 


he attention of Raſſelas was icu · 


larlz feized by a poem, which Imlac re, 
| hearſed, upon the various conditions of 


humanity. He commanded the poet to 
attend him in his apartment, and recite 
his verſes a ſecond time; then enterin 
into familiar talk, he thought himſel 
happy in having found a man who knew 


the world ſo well, and coul ſo.ſkilfully 
paint the ſcenes of life. He aſked a 


thouſand queſtions about things, to 
which, though common to all other 
mortals, his confinement from childhood 
had kept him a ſtranger, The poet pi- 
tied his ignorance, and loved his curi- 
olity, and entertained him from day ta 
day with novelty and inſtruction, ſo that 
the prince regretted the neceſſity of ſleep, 
and longed till the morning ſhould re- 
new his pleaſure. ; 
As they were ſitting together, the 

rince commanded Imlac to relate his 

iſtory, and to tell by what accident he 
was forced, or by what motive induced, 


to cloſe his life in the happy valley. 
As he was going to begin his narrative, 


Raffelas was called to a concert, and 
obliged to reſtrain his curioſity till the 
EY: | 


c Ar. vin. 


THE HISTORY QF IMLAC. 
1 cloſe of the day is, ir the re 
1 gions of the torrid zone,. the ouly 
ſeaſon of diverſion and 8 
and it was therefore midnight before the 
muſick ceaſed, ang the princeſſes re- 
tired. Raſſelas then called for . 

panton, and required: him to begin 
tory. of his A . 
dir, ſaid Imlac, * my hiſtory will 
© not be long: the life that is devoted 
to knowledge paſſes filently away, and 
© is very little divei ſiſied by events, Ta 
© talk in; pyblick, to, think in ſolitude, 
© to read and, to hear, to, enquire, and 
© anſwer enquiries, - is the buſineſs of 
* a ſcholar. He wanders about the 


world without pomp or terrour, and is 
neither known nor valued hut by men. 
© like himſelf. C 

I was born in the kingdom of Goi- 
iſtance from : 
© fountain 
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© fountain of the Nile. My father was 
© a wealthy merchant, who traded be- 
c tween the inland cquntries of Africk 
© andthe ports of the Red Sea. He was 
_ © honeſt, frugal, and diligent, but of 
© mean ſentiments. and narrow com- 
© prehenſion: he deſired way to be rich, 
© and to conceal his riches, leſt he ſhould 
© be ſpoiled by the governours of the 
© province.” | | 
© Surely,” faid the prince, my father 
mutt be negligent of his charge, if any 
man in his dominions dares take that 
which belongs to another. Does he 
not know that kings are accountable 
for injuſtice permitted as well as done 
If I were emperour, not the meaneſt 
of my ſubje&s ſhould be oppreſſed with 
impanity. My blood boils when I am 
told that a merchant durſt nat enjoy 
his honeſt gains for fear of loſing them 
by the rapacity of power, 
1 who robbed the people, that 
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perour. = 
« Sir,* ſaid Imlac, © your ardour is 
the natural effect of virtue animated 
by youth: the time will come when 
ou will acquit your father, and per- 
bo hear with leſs impatience of the 
overnour, Oppreſſion is, in the Abii- 
Baiana dominions, neither frequent nor 
tolerated; but no form of government 
has been yet diſcovered, by which cru- 
elty can be wholly prevented. Sub- 
ordination ſuppoſes power on one part, 
and ſubjection on the other; and if 
power be in the hands of men, it will 
ſometimes be abuſed. The vigilance 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate may do 
much, but much will {till remain un- 
done, He 'can never know all the 
crimes that are committed, and can 
ſeldom puniſh all that he knows. 
This, (aid the prince, I de not 
underſtand, but I had rather hear 
thee than diſpute. Continue thy nar- 
ration. b 
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intended that I ſhould have 

© no other education, than ſuch as might 
© qualify me for commerce; and diſeo- 
< vering in me great ＋ of me- 
© mory, and quickneſs of apprehen- 
« ſion, often declared bis hope that E 
* ſhould be ſome time the richeſt man in 
0 ARR > a 4 , 
Mans ich the prince, thy 


— = father, proceeded Imlac, * ori- 
„Sinn 


« father deſive the increaſe of his wraltb, con cealed in bales of 
5 e 5 ' travelled 
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may declare his crimes to the em- 
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© when it was already. man he 
© durſt diſcover or enjoy? I am unwils 


© ling to doubt thy veracity, yet inggn- 


© filtencies cannot both be trug. 

Ineonſiſtene ies, - anſwered Imlac, 
eanndt hoth be right, but, imputed to 
man, they may both be true. Vet di- 
verſity is not ineonſiſteney. My father 
might expect a time of greater ſecuri« 
ty. However, ſome defre is neceſ- 
ſary to keep life in motion, and he 
whoſe real wants are ſupplied, muſt 


admit thoſe of fancy. 
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© This,” ſaid the prince, * I can in 


ſome meaſure conceive. I repent that 
J interrupted thee." | 

„With this hope, Imlac. 
he ſent me to (chaol ; but when I had 
once found the delight of knowledge, 
and felt the pleaſure of intelligence 
and the pride of invention, I 

filently to deſpiſe riches, and deter- 
mined to diſappoint the purpoſe of my 
father, whoſe groſineſs of conception 
raiſed my pity. I was' _— years 
old befare his tenderneſs wou! ſe 
me to the fatigue of travel, in which 
time I had been inftructed, by ſueceſ · 
ſive maſters, in all the literature of my 
native country. As every hour taught 
me ſomething new, I lived in a eon- 


{ advanced towards manhood, I loi 
much of the reverence with which 
had been uſed to look on my inſtruc- 
tors ; becauſe, when the leſſon was 
ended, I did not find them 'wiſer or 
better than common men. E bs 
„At length my father reſolved to 
© initiate me in commerce, and opening 
© one of his ſubterrantan treafuries, 
counted out ten thouſand pieces of gold. 
«© This, young man, faid he, 18 
« the ſtack wich which you muſt 
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tinual courſe of gratificatidhs; but, as 
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tc ciate. I began with leſs than the fifth 


« part, and you fee how diligence and 
« parſimony have increaſed it Thiele 
« your own to waſte or to improve. If 
« you ſquander it by negligence or ca» 
66 * you muſt wait for my death be- 
66 


ore you will be rich: if, in four years; 
* yoitdeuble your ſtock, we will thence: - 


« forward let ſubordination ceaſe, and 
c live together as friends and partners; 


4c for he mall always be equai with me, 
«© who is e vally Killed in the art of 


' < growing rich.“ 


We laid aur money upon camels, 
En and 
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2 travelled to the ſhore of the Red Sea. 


When I eaſt my eye on the expanſe of 


* waters, my heart bounded like that of 


na a pniſoner eſcaped. I felt an unextin- 


£ guiſhable curioſity kindle in my mind, 
4 and reſolved to ſaatch this opportu- 
© nityof ſeeing the manners of other na- 
tions, and of learning ſciences un- 
* known in Abitſinia.” | 
© I remembered that my father had 
© obliged me to the improvement of my 
* ſtock, not by a promiſe which I ought 


+ © not to violate, but by a penalty which- 


© I was at liberty to incur ; and there- 
fore determined to gratify my predo- 


minant deſire, and by drinking at the 


© fountains of knowledge, to quench 
© the thirſt of curioſity, - 
As I was ſuppoſed to trade without 


* connexion with my father, it was eaſy 


© for me to become acquainted with the 
* maſter of a ſhip, and procure a paſ- 
* ſage to ſome other country. I had no 
© motives of choice to regulate my voy- 
age; it was fufficient for me that, 
© wherever I wandered, I ſhould tee a 
country which I had not ſeen before. 
© I therefore entered a ſhip bound for 
« Surat, having left a letter for my fa- 
© ther declaring my intention. | 


. IT; 
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« WY HEN I firſt entered ypon the 


* world of waters, and loſt ſight | 
© of land, I looked round about me with 


pleaſing terrour, and thinking my fout 
enlarged by the boundleſs proſpect, 


- 

: c 

© * jmagined that J could gaze round for 
© 


ever without ſatiety ; but, in a ſhort 
time, I grew weary of looking on bar- 
ren 2 where I could only fee 
again what I had already ſeen. I then 
s deſcended into the ſhip, and doubted 


* for awhile whether all my future plea- 


£ fares would not end like this, in dif- 
« guſt and diſappointment. ** Vet, ſure- 
*« ty,” ſaid I, the ocean and the land 


e are very different; the only variety of 
c vater 1s reſt and motion, but the earth 


«© has mountains and vallies, detarts and 


„ cities :.3t:is inhabited by men of dif- 
10 ferent cuſtoms and contrary opinions; 


% and 1 may hope to find variety 
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“in life, though I ſhould miſs it in na« 
66 ture. * | de On 
With this thought J quieted my 
mind, and amuſed myſelf during the 
voyage, ſometimes by learning from 
the ſailors the art of navigation, which 
J have never practiſed, and ſometimes 
by forming ſchemes for my conduct in 
different ſituations, in not one of which. 
I have been ever placed. 
I was almoſt weary of my naval 
amuſements when we landed fafely at 
Surat. I ſecured my money, and pur. 
chaſing ſome commodities for ſhow, 
joined myſelf to a caravan that was 
paſling into the inland country. My 
companions, for ſome reafon or other, 
conjecturing that I was rich, and, by 
my enquiries and admiration; finding 
that J was ignorant, conſidered me as 
a novice whom they had. a right to 
cheat, and who was, to Jearn at the 
uſual expence the art of fraud. They 
expoſed me to the theft of ſervants, 
and the exaction of officers, and ſaw 
me plundered upon falſe pretences 
withont any advantage to themſelves, 
but that of rejoicing in the ſuperiority 
of their own knowledge. | 
© Stop a moment, faid the prince. 
Is there ſuch depravity in man, as 
that he ſhould injure another without 
benefit to himſelf ? I can eaſily con- 
czive that all are pleaſed with fuperi- 
ority.z but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, which being neither your 
crime nor your folly, couſd afford them 
no reaſon to applaud themlelves; and 
the knowledge which they had, and 
which you wanted, they might as ef- 
fectually have ſhewn by warning, as 
betraying you.” 7 WS 
Pride, faid Imlac, is ſeldom de- 
licate, it will pleaſe itſelf with very 
mean advantages; and envy feels not 
it's own happineſs, bnt when it may 
he compared with the miſery of others. 
They were my enemies, becauſe they 
grieved to think me rich; and my op- 
preſſors, becauſe they delighted to find 
me weak. ü e 
Proceed, ſaid the prince: I doubt 
not of the facts which you relate, but 
imagine that you impute them to miſ- 
taken motives.” e n e 
In this company,“ ſaid Imlac, I 
arrived at Agra, the capital of Indoſ- 
tan, the city in winch the Great Mogul 
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to the language of the country, and 
in a few months was able ta converſe 
with the learned men; ſome of whom 
I found moroſe and reſerved, . and 


were unwilling to teach another what 
they had with difficulty learned them-' 
ſelves; and ſome ſhewed that the end 
of their ſtudies was to gain the dig- 
nity of inſtructing. 3 
To the tutor of the young princes I 
recommended myſelf fo much, that I 
was preſented ta- the emperour as a 
man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperour aſked me many - queſtions 
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vels ; and though I cannot now recol- 
le& any ching that he uttered above 
the power of a common man, he diſ- 


and enamoured of his goodneſs. 
My credit was now fo high, that the 
merchants, with whom I bad travelled, 
applied to me for recommendations to 
the ladies of the court, I was ſur- 
priſed at their confidencè of ſolicita- 
tion, and gently reproached them with 
their practices on the road. They heard 
me with cold indifference, and ſhewed 
no tokens of ſhame or ſorrow. | 
They then urged their requeſt with 
the off 
not do for kindneſs, I would not do for 
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caule they had injured me, but becauſe 
I would not enable them to injure 
others; for I knew they would have 
made aſe of my credit to cheat thoſe 
who ſhould buy their wares. 122 

Having reſided at Agra till there 
was no more to be learned, I travelled 
into Perſia, where I ſaw many remains 
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many new accommudations of life. 
The Perſians are a nation eminently 
ſocial, and their aJemblies afforded me 
daily opportunities of remarking cha- 


human nature through all it's varia- 
tions. e l 
From Perſia I paſſed into Arabia, 
where I ſaw a nation at once paſtoral 
ang warlike; who live without an 
ſettled habitation 3 boſe only wealt 


have yet carried on, thr .all ages, 
an hexeditary war with.q 2 
though they neither -coyet not envy 
i ddeir poſſeſſions. 1 
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RASSELAS, 'PRINCE OF ABISSINTA., | 
© commonly. reſides. I. applied myſelf | 


others eaſy and communicative; ſome 1 SE 
LW HEREVER I went, I 


concerning my country and my tra- 


miſſed me aftonithed at his wiſdom, 


er of a bribe; but what I would 


money; and refuſed them, not be- 


of anGient magnificence, and obſerved. 


raters and manners, and of tracing- 


is their flocks and herds; and who 
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HAP. x. | 
IMLAC'S HISTORY CONTINDRD. 4 
DISSERTATION UPON” POETRY. * 


found that was con- 
© ſidered as the higheſt learning, and 
© regarded with à veneratiun ſomewhat 


approaching to that which man would 


© payto the Angeiick Nature. And yet 


© jt fills me with wonder, that, inalmoſt + 


© all. countries, the molt ancient poets 


are conſidered as the beſt: whether it be 


that every other kind of knowledge is 
© an acquiſition gradually attained, and' 
poetry is a gift conferred at once; or 
© that the firſt poetry of every nation 
5; ſurpriſed them as a_ novelty, and re- 
© tained the credit by conſent which ĩt 
© received by accident at firſt: or whe-' 
© ther, as the province of poetry is to de- 
© ſcribe Nature and Paſſion, which are 
< always the ſame, the. firſt writers took 
< poſſeſſion of the moſt iriking objects 
for deſcription, and the moſt probable 
© -occurrences for fiction, and left no- 


©. thing to thoſe that followed them, but 


© tranſcription of the fame events, and 
© new combinationsof the ſame images. 
© Whatever be the reaſon, it is common- 


© ly obſerved: that the early writers are 


jn poſſeſſion of nature, and their fol- 
© lowers of art: that the firſt excel in 
« ſtrength and invention, and the latter 
in elegance and refinement. | - : 
I was defirous to add 
this illuſtrious fraternity. I read all 


the poets of Perſia and Arabia, and 


vns able to repeat by memory the vo- 
lumes that are ſuſpended in the moſque 
4 of Mecca. | But I ſoon found that no 


© man ar e e by imitation. My 
lence impelled me io 


deſire of exce 
transfer my attention to nature and to 
© life. Nature was ta be my ſubject, 


© and men to be my auditors: I could 


« never deſcribe what I had notſeen z I 


© could not hope to move thoſe with de- 


© light or terrour, whoſe . | 
eſta ws 3 "EX wa 
Being now = ſolved to be. poet, 


© opinions I did not ur 


© I ſaw every thing with.a new paper : 


© my ſphere of attention was ſuddenly 
© magnified: no kind of knowledge was 


© to be overlooked. I ranged mountains 

© and deſerts for images and reſem - 

* blances, and pictured upon my mind 

C every tree of the foreſt and —_— 
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14 RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


the valley, Iobſerved with equal care 


the crags of the rock and the pinnacles 


© of the palace. Sometimes I wandered 
along the mazes uf the rivulet, and 
© ſometimes. watched the changes of the 
£ ſummer clouds. To a poet nothing 
can be uſeleſs, Whatever is beautiful, 
© and whatever is dreadful, mutt be fa- 
© myliar to his imagination: be'muſt be 
©. converſant with afl that 1s awtully vaſt 
© orelegantly little. The plants of the 


garden, the animals of the wood, the 


© minerals of the earth, and meteors of 
© the ſhy, muſt all concur to Gore his 


mind with inexhauſtible variety: for 


© every idea is uſeful for the enforce- 
ment or decoration of moral or reli- 
« gious truth; and he, who knows moſt, 
vill have moſt of diverſifying 
© his ſæe nes, and ob gratifying his reader 
© with remote allufions and: unexpected 

© All the appearances of nature I was 
© therefore careful to ſtudy, and every 
© country which I have ſurveyed has 
© contributed ſomething to my poetical 
© powers.” | i 

© Info wide a ſurvey, ' ſaid the prince, 
© you muſt ſurely have left much unob- 
©\ fexved. I have lived, till now, with - 


jn the cireuit of theſe mountains; and 


et cannot walk abroad without the 


3 
© fight of ſomething which I had never 
4 


beheld before, or never heeded.? 


© The buſineſs of a poet, ſaid Imlac, 


is to examine, not the individual, but 
the ſpecies ; to remark general proper- 
ties and large appearances; he does 
not number the ſtreaks of the tulip, 
or deſcribe the different ſhades in the 
verdure of the foreſt. He is to exhi- 
bit in his portraits of nature ſuch pro- 
minent and ſtriking features, as recall 
the original to every mind; and muſt 
neglect the minnter diſcrimi nations, 
which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected, for thoſe eha- 
racteriſticks which are alike obvious to 
vigilance and careſeſſneſs. 
© But the knowledge of nature is only 
half the taſk of a poet; he muit be ne- 
quainted likewiſe with all the modes 
of life. His charaſter requires that 
he eſtimate the happineſs and mnery of 
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all the paſGons in all their combina- 
tions, and trace the changes of the 
human mind, as they are modified by 
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every condition; obſerve the powet of 


various inſtitutions aud accidental in- 


*. 


© fluences of climate or cuſtom, from 
© the {prightlineſs of infancy to the de- 
© ſpondence of decrepituds.” He muſt 
diveſt himſelf of the prejudices of his 
age or country; he muſt conſider right 
and wrong in their abſtracted and in- 
variable ſtate; he mult diſregard pre- 
ſent laws and opinions, and rife to ge- 
neral and tranſcendental truths, which 
will always be the fame: be muſt 
therefore content himſelf with the flow 
progreſs of his name; contemn the ap- 
_ of his own time, and commit 
is claims io the juſtice of poſterity. 
He mutt writeasthe interpreter of na- 
ture, and the legiſlator of mankind, 
and conſider himſelf as preſiding over 
the thoughts and manners of future 
generations; as a being ſuperior to 
time and place. e 
His labour is not yet at an end: he 
muſt know many languages and many 
* ſciencesz and, that his ſtyle may be 
«* worthy of his thoughts, muſt, by in- 
© ceſſant practice, familiarize to himſelf = 
© every delicacy of ſpeech and grace of 
harmony. 2 
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CHAP. X. 


\ | 1 
IMLAC'S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 
A HINT ON PILGRIMAGE, | 


MLA C now felt the enthuſiaſtick 
fit, and was proceeding to aggran- 
dize his own profeſſion, when the prince 
cried out, Enough thou haſt con- 
* vinced- me, that no human being can 
© ever be a poet. Proceed with thy nar- 

ration.“ 2 

« To be a poet, ſaid Imlac, * is indeed 
very difficult. So difficult,” return- 
ed the prince, * that I will at preſent 
©. hear no more of his labours. Fei me 
© whither you went when you had ſeen 
© Pera. . 3 WER ; 
From Perſia,” aid the poet, I tra- 
velled through Syria, and for three 


* 
, © years reſided in Paleſtine, where I 
c 


converſed with great numbers of the 
© nortkern' and weſtern nations of Eu- 
rope; the nations which are now in 
5 — of all power and all know - 
fledge; whoſe armies are irreſiſtible, 
and whoſe fleets command the re- 
* moteſt paris of the glohe, When I 
edmpared theſe men with the natives 
6 of <ur-own-kingdom and thoſe that 

1 t ſurtound 
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* furrvund us, they appeared almoft 
another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wiſh tor any 
thing that may not be obtained: a 
thouſand arts, of which we never 
heard, are continually labouring for 
their tonvenience and pleaſure; and 
whatever their own climate has denied 
them is ſupplied by their commerce. 
© By what means, ſaid the prince, 
are the Europeans thus powerful, or 
why; ſince ＋ ſo eaſily viſit Afia 
and Africa 

cannot the Aſiaticks and Africans in- 
vade their coaſts, plant colonies in 
their ports, and give laws to their natu- 
ral princes? The ſame wind that car- 
ries them back would bring us thither. 
'* They are more powerful, Sir, than 
we, anſwered Tmlac, * becauſe they 
are wiſer ; knowledge will always pre- 
dominate over ignorance, as man go- 
verns the other animals, But why their 
knowledge is more than ours, I know 
not what reaſon can be. given, but 
the unſearchable will of the Supreme 
Being.“ 55 g 
When, ſaid the prince with a ſigh, 
ſhall T be able to viſit Paleſtine, and 
mingle with this mighty confluence of 
nations? - Till that happy moment 
ſhall arrive, let me fill up the time 
with ſuch repreſentations as thou canſt 
give me. I am not ignorant of the 
motive that ' aſſembles fuch numbers 
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it as the centre of wiſdom and piety, 
to which the beſt and wiſeſt men of 
every land miſt be continually re- 
* ſorting.” 
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There are ſome nations; ſaid Im- 


© ]7c, * that ſend few vifitants to Pa- 
leſtine; for many numerous and learn- 
ed ſets in Europe concur to cenſure 
& pilgrimage as iuperſtitious, or deride 
it as ridiculous.” * | ' 

« You know, ſaid the prince, how 
„little my life has made me acquainted 
* with diverſity of opinions: it will 
* be.too long to hear the arguments 
mon both ſides; you, that have conſi- 
« dered them, tell me the reſult.” - 

Pilgrimage,“ faid Imlac; like 
many other acts of piety, may be rea- 
© ſonable or ſuperſtitious, according to 
t the. principles upon which it is per- 
formed. Long jaurnies in ſearth of 
truth are not commanded, Truth, 
ſuch as is neceſſary to the regulation 
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r trade or conqueſt, 


in that place; and cannot but conſider 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA: | tis 
© of life, is always found where it is 


© honeſtly ſought. Change of place is 
nd natural cauſe of the ingteaſe- of 
© piety, for it inevitably produces dif- 
* ſipation of mind; Vet, ſince mei g 

© every day to view the fields where 


great actions have been performed, 


© and return with ſtronger impꝛeſſions 
df the event, curioſity of the ame 
© kind may naturally diſpoſe us to"view 
* that country whente our religion had 


20 beginning; and I believe. no mah 
e 


«© ſurveys thoſe awful ſcenes without 
* ſome confirmation of holy reſolutions. 
That the Supreme Being may be more 

eaſily propitiated in one place than in 
another, is the dream of idle ſuperſti- 
tion; but that ſome places may ope- 
rate upon our own minds in an un- 
common manner, is an opinion which 
hourly experience will juſtify, Hy 
who ſuppoſes that his vices may be 
more ſuceeſsfully combated in Pa- 


miſtaken, yet he may go thither with - 
but ＋ he who thinks they will be 
more freely pardoned, diſhonours at 
once his reaſon and religion. a 
© Theſe,' ſaid the printe, * are Euro- 
pean diſtinctions. I will conſider them 


to be the effect of knowledge? Are 
thoſe nations happier than we? 


There is ſv much infelicity, ſaid 


the poet, in the world, that ſcarce any 
man has leiſure from his own diſtreſſes 
to eſtimate the comparative happineſs 
Jof others. Knowledge is certainly 
one of the means of pleaſure, as is 
confeſſed by the natural defire which 
every mind feels of increaſing it's 


by which nothing can be produced 2 
it is a vacuity in which the ſoul fits 
motionleſs and torpid for want of at- 
tradtion; and, without knowing whyz 


ieve when wo forget. I am there- 
ore inclined to conclude; that if no- 
thing counteracts the natural conſe- 
« quence of learning, we grow more 


* happy as our minds take a wider 


6 range. 5 iN 

In enumerating the particular com- 
© fartsof life we ſhall find many advan - 
tages on the fide of the Europeans: 
© They. cure wounds and diſeaſes with 
© "which we languiſh and periſh. We 
© fuffer inclemencies of weather which 


* 


leſtine, will, perhaps, find himſelf 


another time. What have you found 


ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, 


we always rejoice when we learn, and 


26 
4 ſchey ean obviate. They have engines 
© © for the diſpatch of many laborious 


, 


orks, which we muſt perform by 
manual induſtry. There is ſuch com- 


© munication between diſtant places, 


© that one friend can hardly be ſaid to 
be abſent from another. Their policy 


removes all publick inconveniencies : 


* they have roads cut through their 
mountains, and bridges laid upon their 
« rivers. And, if we. deſcend to the 
© privacies of life, their habitations are 
more commodious, and their poſſeſſions 
« are more ſecure. | 
They are ſurely happy, ſaid the 
prince, © who have all theſe convenien- 
7 cies, of which I _ none ſo much as 
© the facility with which ſeparated friends 
£ interchange their thoughts.” 5, 
The Europeans, anſwered Imlac, 
© are leſs unhappy than we, but they are 
not happy. Hoan lite is every where 
g (tate in which much is to be endured, 
© and little to be enjoyed. 


THE STORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 
« 7 
I . * that happineſs is ſo par. 


ſimoniouſly diſtributed to mortals; nor 
© can I beliere but that, if Thad the choice 


Am not yet willing, ſaid the prince, 


of life, I ſhould be able to fill every 


day with pleaſure. I would injure no 


man, and ſhould provoke no refent- 


ment: I would reheve every diſtreſs, 
and ſhould enjoy the benedictions of 
gratitude; I wovld chuſe my friends 
among the wile, and my wife among 
the virtuous; and therefore. ſhould 
be in no danger from treachery or uns 
kindneſs. My children ſhould, by 
my care, be learned and pious, and 
would repay to my age what their 
childhoed had received. What would 
date to moleſt him whe might call on 
every ſide to thouſands enriched by his 
bounty, or allifted by his power? 
And why ſhould not life glide quietly 


— 


tection and reverence? All this may 
be done without the help of European 
refinements, which a 
effe&s to be rather ſpecious than uſe: 
ful. Let us leave them, and purſue 
dur journey. e 
From Paleſtine, faid Imlae, © I 
5 paſſed through many regions of Aſia 
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ar by their 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIAs 


in the more civilized kingdoms as n 
trader, and among the Barbarians of 
the mountains as a pilgrim. At laſt 
I began to long for my native country, 


that I might repoſe, after my travels 


__ fstigues, in the places where 1 
d ſpent my earlieſt years, and glad- 
den my old companions with the re- 
cital of my adventures. Often did I 
figure to myſelf thoſe with whom I 
had ſported away the gay hours of 
dawning life, ſitting round me in it's 
evening, wondering at my tales, and 

liſtening to my countels. . F 

© When this thought had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of my mind, I conſidered every 
moment as waſted which did not brin 

me nearer to Abiſſinia. I haſtened 
into Egypt, and notwithſtanding my 
impatience, was detained ten months 
in the contemplation of it's ancient 
magnificence, and in enquiries after 
the remains of it's ancient learning, I 
found in Cairo a mixture of all na- 
tions; ſome brought thither by the love 
of knowledge, tome by the hope of 
gain, and many by the deſire of living 
after their own manner without obſer- 
vation, and of lying hid in the ob- 
ſcurity of multitudes: for in a city, 
populous-as Cairo, it is poſſible nh 6 
tain at the ſame time the gratifica- 
tions of ſociety, and the ſecrecy of ſo« 
litude. , 
© From Cairo I travelled to Suez 
and embarked on the Red Sea, paſſing 
along the coaſt till I arrived at the 
port from which I had departed twenty 
years before. Here I joined mylelf 
to a caravan, and re- entered my native 
r >: 1 | 

I now expetted the eareſſes of my 
kinſmen, and the congratulations of 


my friends, and was not without ho 


that my father, whatever value he had 
ſet upon riches, would own with glad. 
neſs and pride a ſon who was able to 


add to the felicity and honour of the 


nation. But I was ſoon -convinced 
that my thoughts were vain. My fa- 
ther had been dead fourteen years, 


having divided his wealth among my 


brothers, who were removed to ſome 
other provinces. Of my companions 
the greater part was in the grave; of 


the reit, ſome could with dliſſiculty 


remember me, and ſome conſidered 
me ns one corrupted hy fore gu man 


Ders.. 


A man uſed to viciſſitudes is nat 
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« eakly dejedted. I forgot, after a time, there can never be community of love 


4 
of my diſappointment, and endeavoured or of efteem, It muſt happen that 
Fis to recommend myſelf to the nobles of one will pleate more than another; he 
7 the kingdom; they admitted me to their * that knows himſelf deſpiſed will always 
18 tables, heard my ſtory, and diſmiſſed * be envious; and ſtill more envious and 
I me. I opened a ſchool, and was pro- malevolent, if he is condemned to live 
1. © hibited. to teach, I then reſolved to * in the preſence of thoſe who deſpiſe 
Jo, « fit down in the quiet of domeſtick life, him. The invitations, by which they 
I and addrefled a lady that was fond of * allure others to a ſtate which they feel 
[ © my converſation, but rejected my ſuit, . to be wretched, proceed from the na- 
f © becauſe my father was a merchant, * tural malignity of hopeleſs miſery. 
* + Wearied at laſt with ſolicitation and They are weary of themſelves, and of 
d © repulſes, I reſolved to hide myſelf for each other, and expect to find relief in 
« ever from the world, and depend no © new companions. They envy the li- 
* « longer on the opinion or caprice of berty which their folly has forfeited, 
y others. I waited for the time when the * and would gladly fee all mankind im» 
g © gate of the happy valley ſhould open, pri ſoned like themſelves. 
d that I might bid farewell to hope and From this crime, however, I am 
y fear i the day came; my performance * wholly free. No man can ſay that he 
8 ' © was diſtinguiſned with favour, and I * is wretched by my perſuaſion. I look. 
it © reſigned myſelf with joy to perpetual * with pity on the crowds who are ans 
r * confinement.” _- ag © nually ſoliciting admiſſion to captivity, 
1 © Haſt thou here found happineſs at * and wiſh that it were lawful for me to 
— c laſt?* ſaid Raſſelas. Tell me with- warn them of their danger. : 
e out reſerve; art thou content with thy My dear Imlac,' ſaid the prince, 
f condition? or, doſt thou wiſh to be * I will open to thee my whole heart. I 
p again wandering and —_— ? All © have long meditated an eſcape from the 
4 the inhabitants of this valley celebrate happy valley: I have examined the 
>. © their lot, and at the annual viſit of _ C — _ my fide, but — my - 
© emperaur, invite others to partike of * ſelf inſuperably barred: teach me the 
8 their felicity.* F m way to break my priſon; thou ſhalt 
þ Great prince, ſaid Imlac, * I ſhall „be the companion of my flight, the 
. © ſpeak the truth; I know not one of all * guide of my rambles, the partner of 
your attendants, who does not lament my fortune, and my ſole director in 
© the hour when he entered this retreat. the choice of life." | 
ö © Lam leſs unhappy than the reit, be- Sir, anſwered the poet, your eſ- 
: « cauſe I have a mind replete with * cape will be difficult, and, perhaps, 
ö © images, which I can vary and combine you may ſoon nt your curioſity, 
F © at pleaſure. I can amuſe my ſolitude * The world, which you figure to your- 
by the renovation of the knowledge * ſelf ſmooth and quiet as the lake in 
© which begins to fade from my memory, the valley, you will find a fea foaming 
and by recollection of the accidents of * with tempeſts, and boiling with whirl» 
my palt life. Vet all this ends in the * pools: you will be ſometimes over- 
| * ſorrowful con tion, that my ac- * whelmed by the waves of violence, and 
* quirements are now uſeleſs, and that * ſometimes daſhed againſt the rocks of 
none of my pleaſures can be again en- © treachery. Amidſt wrongs and frauds, 
© joved.. The reſt, whoſe minds have * competitions and anxieties, you will 
no impreſſion but of the preſent mo- wiſh a thouſand times for theſe ſeats of 
* ment, are either corroded by malig- 2 and willingly quit hope to be 
© nant paſſſons, or ſit ſtupid in the gloom * free from fear. 
of perpetual vacancy." Do not ſeek to deter me from my f 


Wat paſſions can infeſt thoſe, 
ſaid the prince, who have no rivals? 
We are in a place where impotence 
© precludes malice, and where all envy 
© 15 repreſſed by community of enjoy- 
©. ments, N 4 pe a 
There may be community, ſaid 
Imlac, of material poſſeſſions, but 


© purpoſe,” ſaid the princes © I am im- 
8 * to ſee * haſt ſeen; and, 

© fince thou art thyſelf weary of the val 

© ley, it is evident, that thy former ſtate 

© was better than this. Whatever be the 
_ © conſequence of my experiment, I am 

« refolved to judge with mine own eyes 

ol the various conditions of men, and 

| C 2 nen 


Sabi 


N * n 


_ 1 —— ————C 


and Imlac then walked out toget 
converſe without the notice of the reſt; 


* 


— 
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Je. ; 
21 am afraid, ſaid Imlac, * you are 
f hindered by ſtronger reitraints than my 
6 perſuaſions; yet, if your determination 
c is fixed, I do not counſel you to de- 


4 ſpair.. Few things are impoſſible to 


{ diligence and ſkill,” 


CHAP. XII. 


RASSELAS DISCOVERS.THE MEANS 
or ESCAPE. 


| 3 prince now diſmiſſed his fa- 


vourite to reſt, but the narrative of 
wonders and noyelties filled his mind 
with perturbation. He revolved all that 
queſtions for the morning. 
Much of his uneaſineſs was now re- 
moved.. He had a friend to whom he 
could impart his thoughts, and whoſe 
experience could aſſiſl him in his deſigns. 
His heart was no longer condemned to 
ſwell with filent vexation. He thought 
that even the happy wallry might be en- 
dured with ſuch a companion, and that 
if they cauld range the world together, 


he had heard, and prepared inuumerable 


he ſhauld have nothing further to deſire; 


In a few days the water was diſcharg- 
ed, and the ground dried. The 2 
er to 


The prince, whoſe thoughts were al- 
ways on the wing, as he paſſed by the 


gate, (aid, with a countenance: of for- 
row, Why art thou ſo ſtrong, and why 


is man ſo weak? fy 
Man is not weak, anſwered his 
companion; knowledge is more than 
« equivalent to force. The maſter of 
* mechanicks laughs at ſtrength. I can 


'* huxit the gate, but cannot do it ſe- 


© cretly. Some other expedient muſt be 
© tried.” IS | N 
As they were walking on the ſide of 
the mountain, they obſerved that the 


*. * 


conies, which the rain had driven from 


their burrows, had taken ſhelter amon 


the buſhes;-and formed holes behin 


them, "tending, upwards in an oblique 
line. It has been the opinion of an- 


tiquity, ſaid Irplac, © that human tra- 
ſon borrowed many arts from the in- 
© tin of animals; let us, therefore, not 
think ourſelves d 
been eee: © We may clcaps by 


egraded by learning 
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| « then to make deliberately my choice of 


© piercing the mountain in the fame di- 
* reftion. We will begin where the ſum- 
© mit hangs over the middle part, and 
© labour upward till we ſhall ĩſfue up be- 
6 yond the prominence.” | 
The eyes of the prince, when he 
heard this propoſal, 05 arkled with joy. 
The execution was eaſy, and the ſucceſs 
certain, | 


No time was-now loft. They haſtened 


; early in the morning to chuſe a place 


proper for their mine. They clambefed 
with great fatigue among crags and 


brambles, and returned without having f 


diſcovered any part that favoured their 
deſign. The ſecond and the third da 
were ſpent in the ſame manner and wit 
the ſame fruſtration. But, on the fourth, 
they found a ſmali cavern, concealed by 
a thicket, where they reſolved to make 
their experiment. MES 4 4 
Imlac procured inftruments. proper to 
hew ſtone and remove earth, and th 
fell to their work on the next day with 
more eagerneſs than vigour. were 
reſently exhauſted by their efforts, and 
at down to pant upon the graſs. The 
prince, for a moment, appeared to be 
diſcouraged. Sir, ſaid his compa- 
nion, practice will enable us to con- 
* tinue onr labour for a longer time; 
mark, however, how far we have ad- 
vanced, and you will find that our toil 
will ſome time hate an end. Grea 
works are performed, not by ſtrength, 
but perſeverance: yonder palace was 
raiſed by ſingle ſtones, yet you ſee it's 
height and ſpaciouſneſs. He that ſhall 
walk with 'vigour three hours a day, 
will paſs in ſeven years 4 ſpace equal 
to the circumference of the globe. 
They returned to their work day after 
day, and, in a ſhort time, found a fiſfure 
in the rock, which enabled them to paſt 
far with very little obſtruẽtion. This 
Raſſelas conſidered ag a good omen. 


- a a K M a a a „ - 


Do not diſturb your mind,” ſaid Im- 


lac, * with other hopes or fears than 
reaſon may ſuggeſt: if you are pleaſed 
*, with prognolticks of good, you will 
© be terrified likewiſe with tokens of 
evil, and your whole life will be a 
2 to ſuperſtition. Whatever faci- 
itates our work is more than an omen, 
it is a cauſe of ſucceſs. This is one 


of thoſe pleaſing ſurpriſes which often 
happen to active reſolution. ' Many 
things difficult to deſign prove eaſy tp 
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en A. XIV. 


RAGSSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN 
| UNEXPECTED VISIT. | 


HEY had now wrought their way 

to the middle, and folaced their 

toil with the approach of liberty, "when 
the prince, coming down to refreſh him- 
ſelf with air, found his ſiſter Nekayah 
ſtanding before the mouth of the cavity. 
He ſtarted and ſtood confuſed, afraid to 
tell his deſign, and yet hopeleſs to, con- 
ceal it. A fe moments determined him 


to repoſe on her fidelity, and ſecure her 


ſecrecy by a declaration without reſerve. 
Do not imagine, ſaid the pon 

that I came hither as aſpy: Ih 

© obſerved from my window, that you 


and Imlac directed your walk every 


day towards the ſame point, but I did 
not ſuppoſe you had any befter reaſon 
for the preference than a cooler ſhade, 

or more fragrant bank; nor followed 

you with any other deſign than to par- 
take of your converſation, Since then 


you, let me not loſe the advantage of 
my difcovery. I am equally weary of 
« confinement with yourſelf, and not leſs 
s deſirous of knowing what is done or 
s ſuffered in the world; Permit me t6 
* fly with you from this taſteleſs tran- 
s quillity, which will yet grow more 
* loathſome 2 you have left me. 
Nou may deny me to accompany you, 
«© but — hinder me from — 


Ihe prince, who loved Nekayah above 


his other ſiſters, had no inclination to 
refuſe! her requeſt, and grieved that he 
had toſt an opportunity of ſhewing his 
confidence by a voluntary communica- 
tion. It was therefore agreed that ſhe 
ſhould leave the valley with them; and 
that, in the mean time; ſhe ſhould watch, 
leſt any other ſtraggler ſhould, by chance 
or curioſity, follow them to the moun- 
tain. 5 | : 

At gy their labour was at an end; 
they ſaw light beyond the prominence, 
and, iſſaing to the top of the mountain, 
beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, 
wandering beneath them. 

The prince looked round with rap- 
ture, anticipated all the er. of tra- 
vel, and in thought was already tranſ- 
ported beyond his father's dominions, 

mlac, though very * at. his eſcape, 
had leſs expeRation of pleaſure in the 


ad long 


not ſuſpicion but fondneſs has detected 


5 


i 


of which he had been weary. 
Raſſelas was ſo much deli 
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3 | world, which be had before 'tried; 284 


à wider horizon, that he could not ſoum 


be perſuaded to return into the valley. 
open, and that nothing now remap 
but to prepare for their departure. 


"CHAP. vx. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE 


| THE VALLEY, AND SEE MANY 
Wonne!!! 1 


HE prince and princeſs had jewels 


I ſufficient to make them rich when- 
ever they came into a place of commerce, 


which, by Imlac's direction, they hic 


in their clothes, and, on the night of the 


next full moon, all left the - The 


inceſs was followed onl a ſi 
avourite, who did not el dates 
ſhe was going. 


They clambered through 1 . | 


and began-to go down on the other fade 
The princeſs and her maid turned their 
es towards every part, and, ſeeing no- 
thing to bound their prof; —— 
themſelves as in danger of being loſt in 
a dreary vacuity, They ſtopped and 


trembled. I am almoſt afraid, faid * 


the princeſs, to begin a journey of 
© which I cannot-perceive an end, and 
© to venture into this immenſe plain, 
« where I may be a on E 


© fide by men whom I never ſaw;* The | 


prince felt nearly the ſame emotions, 
though he thought it more manly to con- 
ceal tile. N 

- Imlac ſmiled at their terrours, and en- 
couraged them to proceed; but the prin- 


ceſs continued irreſolute till ſhe had been 


imperceptibly drawn forward too far to 
return. e 
In the morning they found ſome ſhep- 
herds in the 2. ſet — 
fruits before them. The princeſs won- 
dered that ſhe did not ſee a palace ready 
for her reception, and a table ſpread 


with delicacies; but, being faint and. 
hungry, ſhe drank the milk and eat the 


fruits, and thought them of a higher 
flavour than the 7 of the valley. 


They travelled forward by eaſy j 7 
nies. e 


difficulty, and knowing, that though 
they might be miſſed, they could not 
be purſued, Ina few days they came 

, @ — into 


He informed his ſiſter that the way va 


= 


2 


1 


. 
= * 
* 
- 
* 


* 


and 
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_ Inte 4 mow populous region, where. 


Imlac was diverted with the admiration 


which; his companions expreſſed at the 
diverſity of manners, ſtations, and em- 


ployments. 


Their dreſs was fuch as might not 
bring upon them the ſuſpicion of having 


any thing. to conceal; yet the prince, 
8 came, expected to be obeyed, 
and the princeſs was frighted, becauſe 


thoſe that came inte her preſence did not 


- proſtrate themſelves before her. Imlac 


was forced- to obſerve them with great 
vigilance, leſt they ſhould betray their 
rank by their unuſual behaviour, and de- 
tained them ſeveral weeks in the firſt 
village, to aceuſtom them to the ſight of 
common mortals. | | 

Zy degrees the royal wanderers were 
taught to underſtand that they had for a 


ume laid aſide their dignity, and were ta 


aufiect only ſych regard as liberality and 
Surteſy could procure. And Imlac, 
bavingy by many —— 
them to endure the tumults of a port, 
and the ruggedneſt of the commercial 
2 brought them down to the ſea · 
cant. . | (4%, & 
Tha prince and his ſiſter, -t9 whom 
gvery_ thing was new, were gratified 
equally at all places, and therefore re- 
mainod far ſome months at the — 
er. 


wirdout any inclination to paſs furt 


Imlzc was content with their ſtay, be- 
canſe he dict not think it ſafe to expoſe 
them, unpractiſed in the work, to the 
hazards of a foreign country. 

At laſt he began to fear leit wy ſhould 
be difeovered, and * — ta fix a day 
for thzir departure. They had no pre- 
tenſions to judge for them ſelves, and re- 
ferred-the hole ſcheme to bis direction. 
He therefore took paſſage in a ſhip to 
Suez; and, when the time came, with 
great difficulty . on the. princely 
to enter the veſſel, They had a, quick 
and p s voyage, and from Suez 
travelled. by land to Cairo. 7 


CHAP. XVI. 


ENTER CAIRO, AND EIND 
EVERY MAN HAPPY. © 


o 


TULY 


pf S the approached the city which 
"filled the Rrangers with: aRogi@e 


ment, This, ſaid Imlae to the prince, 


© is the place where travrllers and mer · 


% 


qo 


© chants aſſemble from all the corners of 


the earth. You will here find men of 
© every character, and every occupation. 
© Commerce is here honourable: I will 
act as a merchant, and you ſhall live 
© as ſtrangers, who have no other end 
© of travel than curioſity; it will ſoon 
© be obſerved that we are rich; our re- 
« putation. will procure us accels to all 
© whom we thall deſire to know; you 
vill ſee all the conditions of humanity, 
© and enable yourſelf at leiſure to make 
«© your choice of life.” _ 

They now entered the town, ſtunned 
by the noiſe, and offended by the crowds. 


Inſtruction had not yet ſa prevailed over 


habit, but that they wondered to ſee 
themſelves paſs undiſtinguiſhed along 
the ſtreet, and met by the loweſt of the 


people without reverence qr notice. The 


princeſs could not at firſt bear the thoughy 
of being levelled with the vulgar, and, 
for ſome days, continued in her cham- 
ber, where ihe was ſeryed. by her fa- 
FOR Pekyah as in the palace of the 
Y ey. 5 95 - 

Imlac, who underſtood traffick, fold 
part of the jewels the next day, and hired 
a houſe, which he adorned. with ſuch 


magnificence, that he was immediately 


conſidered as a mexcbant of great wealth. 
His politeneſs attracted apy acquaint- 
ance, and. his generoßty made him 
courted by many dependants. His ta- 
ble was crouded by men of every nation, 


who all admired his knowledge, and ſo- 


licited his favqur.- His companiaqns, 
not being able to mix in the converſa- 
tion, could make no diſcovery of their 
ignorance or ſurpriſe, and were gradually 
initiated in che world as they gained 
knowledge of the langnage. 2 


The prince had, by frequent eme 


been taught the uſe and nature of money; 
but the ladies could not, for a long time, 
comprehend what the merchants did 
with ſmall pieces of gold and ſilver, or 
why things of ſo little uſe ſhould he re- 


ceived as equivalent to the neceſſuries of 


They ſtudied the language two years, 
while Imlac was preparing to ſet before 
them the various ranks and conditions 
of mankind. He grew acquainted. with 
all who had any thing uncommon in 
thetr fortune or contutt. He frequented 
the voluptuous and the frugal, the idle 


and the buſy, the :nercaants and the men 
of learning. „ 5 


with fluency, and having learned the 


caution neceſſary to be obſerved in his 


intercourſe with ſtrangers, began to ac- 
company Imlac to places of reſort, and 
to enter into all aſſemblies, that he might 
make his choice of tefe. 0 
For ſome time be thought choice need - 
leſs, becauſe all appeared to him equally 
happy. Wherever he went he met gaiety 
and kindneſs, and heard the ſong of joy 
or the laugh of careleſſneſs. He began 
to believe that the world overflowed with 
univerſal plenty, and that nothing was 
withheld either from want or merit; 
that every hand ſhowered liberality, and 
every heart melted with benevolence: 
© and who then, ſays he, © will be ſuf- 
4 2 to be ey i * 

Imlae permitted the pleaſi luſion, 
and was anwilling we — of 
inexperience, till one day, having ſat a 
while ſtent, I know not," ſaid the 
prince, © what eun be the reaſon that I 
am more unhappy than any of our 
* friends. I fee them perpetually and 
* unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind reftleſs and uneaiy. I am un- 
« ſatisfied with thoſe pleaſures which { 
© ſeem moſt to court, I live in the crowds 
of jollity, not ſo much to enjoy com 
« pany as to ſhun myſelf, and am only 
* loud and merry to conceal my fſad- 
© neſs.” 

Every man, faid Tinlac, * may, by 
© examining his own mind, gueſs what 
«© paſſes in the minds of others: When 
« you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
c terfeit, it may juſtly lead you to ſuſ- 
0 pet that of your companions not to 
© be-ſincere.” Envy is commonly reci- 
© proca!, We are long before we are 
convinced that happineſs is never to be 
© found, and each believes it poſſeſſed 
© by others, to keep alive the hope of 


obtaining it for himſelf, In the aſſem- 


© bly; where you peſfed the laſt night, 
there appeared ſych ſprightlineſs of air, 
and volatility of fancy, as might have 
ſuiced beings of an higher order, form- 
ed to inhabit ſerener regions,  inac- 
ceſſible to care or ec: yet, believe 
© me, prince, there 


tude ſhould deliver him to the tyranny 
of reflection. 5 N 

* © This," ſaid the prince, may be true 
*. of others, fince it is true of me; yet, 
whatever be the general infelicity of 


was not one who 
© did not dread the moment when ſoli- 


mean; they laughed at order and at las, 


fol 
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Tue prince deing now able to converſoe 


man, one condition is more happy tha 
© another, and wiſdom ſurely ditetts us 
to take the leaſt evil in the choice of 
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5 The tauſes of good and evil, an» 
ſwered Imlac, are fo various and un · 
tertain, ſo often entangled with each 
other, ſo diverſified by varidus rela · 
© tions, and ſo much ſubject to accident 
s which cannot be foreſeen, that he whe 


© would fix his condition upon incon - 


© teftible reaſons of preference, muſt 
live and die enquiring and deliberat+ 


© ing.” 5 0 : 
6 But ſurely," ſaid Rafſelas, the wiſe 


* men, to whom we. liften with eve 


s rence and wonder, choſe that mode 
© of life for themſelves which they 


© thought mott- likely to make them 


0 6? 120 . # 
e, few," ſaid the poet, © live 

© choice, Every man is placed in h 
© preſent condition: by cauſes which 
© aed without his foreſight, and with 


which he did not always willingly co» 


© operate; and therefore you will rarely 


meet one who does not think the lot of , 


© his neighbour better than his on. 
I am pleaſed to think, ſaid the 
e, © that my birth has en me & 
* ileaſt one advantage — 
© abling me to determine for myſelf. I 
have here the world before mez I will 
© review it at leiſure: ſurely 
*' ſomewhere to be found. 


CHA p. XVII. . . 


THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITA 
YOUNG, u or SPIRIT AND 
GAIETY. | ' ? 3 ? 
R* CODE RE day, and 
"reſolved to s experiments 
upon life. Wat e he, is the 
© time of gladneſs: I will join myſelf to 
© the young men,' whoſe only hutmeſs is 
© to gratify their deſires, and whoſe:time 
« is all ſpent in a ſucceſſion of enjoy- 
ments. | ; 
To ſuch ſocieties he was readily ad- 
mitted, but a few days brought him back 
weary und diſguſted. Ther mirth wes 
without images; their laughter without 
motive; their pleaſures were groſs and 


ſepſual; in which the wind had no part; 


their conduct was at once wild ad 
but 


by en« 


happineſs is | 


So 


GO ana „„ „ „„ „ 6 a „ aaa 
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eye of wiſtom abaſhed them. 

The prince ſoon concluded, that he 
ſhould never be-happy in a courſe of life 
of which he was aſhamed. He thought 
it unſuitable to a reaſonable being to act 
without a plan, and to be ſad or cheer- 
ful only by chance. 1 faid 


he, ©* mult be ſomething ſolid and per- 


* manent, without fear and without un- 


_ © certainty.” 


But his young companions had gained 


ſo. much of his regard by their frankneſs 


and courteſy, that he could not leave 


them without warning and remonſtrance. 
© My friends,” ſaid he, © I have ſefi- 
4 ouſly conſidered our manners and our 


proſpects, and find that we have miſ- 
© taken our own intereſt, The firſt 
years of man muſt make proviſion for 


the laſt. He that never thinks never 


© can be wiſe. Perpetual levity muſt 
end in ignorance; and intemperance; 
though it may fire the ſpirits for an 
hour, will make life ſhort or miſera« 
ble. Let us conſider that youth is of 
no long duration, and that in maturer 
age, when the enchantments of fancy 
ſhall ceaſe, and phantoms of delight 
dance no more about us, we ſhall have 
no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe 
men, and the means of doing good. 
Let us, therefore, ſtop, while to ſtop is 
in our power: let us live as meu who 
are ſome time to grow old, and to 
whom it will be the moſt dreadful of 
all evils not to count their paſt years by 
follies, .and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health only by the 
maladies which riot has produced.” 
They ſtared a while in ſilence one 
upon another, and at laſt, drove him 
away by a general chorus of continued 
laughter. 1 

The conſciouſneſs that his ſentiments 
were juſt; and his intentions Kind, was 


ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupport him againtt 
the horror of deriſion. But he recovered 


his tranquillity, and perſued his ſrareh. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


THE PRINCE: FINDS A WISE AND 


HAPPY: MAN. 5 


As he was one day walking in the 


| | ſtreet, he ſaw a ſpacious building 


which all-weres by the open doors, in- 


vited to enter: he followed the ſtream 


\ 
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| Butthe frown of power dejefied, and the of people, and found it a hall er ſctroof 


of declamation, in which profeſſors read 
le&ures to their auditory, He. faxed his 


eye upon a ſage raiſed above the ret, who 


diſcourſed with great energy on the go- 
vernment of the paſſions. His look was 


"venerable, his action graceful, his pro- 
nunciation clear, and his dition elegant. 
He ſhewed, with great ſtrength of ſenti- 


ment, and variety of Illuſtration, that 
human nature is degraded and debaſed, 
when the lower faculties predominate 
over the higher; that when fancy, the 


parent of paſſion, uſurps the dominjon 
of the mind, nothing enſues but the na- 


tural effect of unla»tul government, per- 
turbation and contuiion;. that ſhe betrays 
the fortreſſes of the intelle& to rebels, and 
excites her children to ſedition againſt 


reaſon their lawful ſoverrign. He com- 
2 reaſon to the ſun, of which the 


ght is conſtant, uniform, and laſting; 
and fancy to a meteor, of bright but 


tranſitory luſtre, irregular in it's motions. 


and deluſive in it's direction. 

He then communicated the various 
precepts given from time to time for the 
conqueſt of paſſion, and diſplayed the 


| happineſs of thoſe who had obtained rhe 


important victory, after which- man is 
no longer the ſlave of fear, nor the fool 
of hope; is no more emaciated by envy, 


inflamed by anger, emaſculated by ten- 


derneſs, or depieſſed by grief; but walks 


on calmly through the tumults or pri- 
vacies of life, as the ſun perſues alike 
his courſe through the calm or the ſtor- 


my ſæ ye 


He enumerated many examples of 


heroes immovable by pain or pleaſure, 
who looked with indifference cn thoſe 
modes or accidents to which the __ 
give the names of good and evil. He 
exhorted his hearers to lay aſide their 
prejudices,. and arm themſelves againſt 
the ſhafts of malice or misfortune; 
by invulnerable | patience; concluding, 
that this, ſtate only was happineſs, and 
that this happineſs was in every one's 


power. —_ 
RNaſſelas liſtened to him with the ve: 


neration due to the inſtruCtons_ of a ſu- 
periour being, and, waiting for him at 


the door, humbly implored the Rberty of 


viſiting ſo great a matter of true wiſdom. 
The lecturer heſitated a moment, when 
Raſſelas put a purſe: of gold into his 
hand, which he received with a mixture 
of joy, and wonder. 


© I have found,” Haid the prince, at his 


return 
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returhù to Imlac, a man who can teach 


all that is neceſſary to he known, who, 
: from the unſhaken throne of rational 


_ + fortitude, looks: down on the ſcenes 


of life changing beneath him. He 
« ſpeaks, and attention watches his lips. 
«© He reaſons, and cunviction cloſes his 
periods. This man ſhall he my fu- 
ture guide: I will-learn his doctrines, 
s and imitate his life. 8 
Be not too haſty, ſaid Imlac, to 

* trvſ, or to admire, the teachers of mo- 
« rality : they diſcourſe like angels, but 
they live like men. „ 
Raſſthas, who could not conceive how 
any man could reaſon ſo foi cibly with- 
out feeling the cogency of his own argu- 
ments, paid | 
was denied admiſſion. He had now 
learned the power of money, and made 
his way by a piece of gold to the inner 
tinent, where he found the philoſo- 

in a room 3 —— IT 
mi „ and his face 3 ir,“ 
Bid he, 4 are come ts time when 


all human friendſhip is uſeleſs z what I 


© ſuffer cannot be remedied, what I have 
loſt cannot be ſupplied. My daughter, 
my only daughter, from whole tender- 
neſs I N all the comforts of my 
laſt night of a fever. My 
views, my purpoſes; my. hopes, are at 
an end: I am now a lonely being diſ- 
united from ſociety.” | 
< Sir,” laid the prince, © mortality is 
© an, event by which a wiſe man can ne- 
ven be ſurpriſed i we know that death 
is always near, and it ſhould there- 
© fore always he expected. Young 
man, an{wered the philofopher, you 
© ſpeak like one that has never felt the 
© pangs* of ſeparation. Have you 
© then forgot the precepts, ſaid Raſſe- 
las, * which you ſo powerfully enforced ? 
© Has wildom no ſtrength to arm the 


' © heart again calarhity ? Conſider; that 


© external things are naturally variable, 
© but truth and reaſon are always the 
« ſame. '—* What comfort, ſaid the 
moutner; can truth and reaſon afford 
© me? of what effe& are they now, but 
to dell me, that my daughter will not 
© be reftoxed?? © | *” | 
The prince, whoſe humanity would 
not ſuffer him to infult miſery with re- 
proof, went away convinced of the emp- 
tineſs of rhetorical ſound, and the inef. 
ficacy of poliſhed periods and ſtudied 


. * 
ths. 


his viſit in à few days, and 
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CHAT. K. 
| A GLIMPSE OF PASTORAL fürs. 


E was till eager upon the ſame 

Sag way, fy vitg / heard of a 
hermit, that lived near the loweſt cata- 
ract of the Nile, and filled the whole 
country with the fame of his ſanQity, 
reſolved to viſit his retreat, and enquire 
whether that felicity, which — life 
could not afford, was to be found in ſoli- 
tude; and whether a man, whoſe age and 
virtue made him venerable, could teach 


any peculiar art of ſhunning evils, of 


enduring them? 
company him, and, after the neceſſary 
rations, they began their journey. 
ir way lay through the fields, where 
— — tended their — and the 
mbs were ng upon paſtures 
p This,“ Ax poet, is the life 
« which has been often celebrated for 
it's innocence and quiet; let us paſt 
* the heat of the day among the ſheps 
© herds tents, and know whether all our 
6. ſearches are not to terminate in paſtbral 
. 2 Rags 3 ; 
induced the ſhepherds, by ſmall — 
and familiar queſtions, to tell their opi· 
nion of their own ſtate : were ſo 
rude and ignorant, ſo little to com- 
pare the good with the evil of the oc- 
cupation, and ſo indiſtinct in their nar- 
raiives and deſcriptions, that very little 
could be learned from them. But it was 
evident that their hearts were cankered 
with diſcontent; that they conſidered 
themſelves as condemned to labour for 
the luxury of the rich, and looked up 
with ſtupid malevolence toward thoſs 
that were placed above them. 

The princeſs pronounced with vehe- 
mence, that ſhe would never ſuffer theſe 
envious ſavages to be her companions, 
and that ſhe ſhould not ſoon be defirous 
of ſeeing any mote ſpecimens of ruftick 
happineſs; but could nat believe that all 
the accounts of * leaſores were 
fabulous, and was yet iu doubt, whether + 
life had any thing that could be juſtly * 
preferred to the placid gratifications of 
fields and woods. She hoped that the 
time would come, when, with a few-vir- 
— com ions, he Gags 
gather flowers plan own hand, 
eee 
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eongratulating the maſter upom his pof. 


fondle the lambs of her own ewe, and 
liſten, without cate, among brooks and 


bi breezes, to one of her maidens 
in the ſhade, 


* 
8 
» ( } 
. 


them to look round for ſhelter. 


c HAP. xx. 


reading 


+HE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 


N the next day they continued their 
journey, till the heat compelled 


Ata 


ſmall diſtance they ſuw a thick wood, 
which they no ſooner entered than they 


12 that they were a 
abitations of men. 


proaching the 
e ſhrubs were 


diligently cut away to open walks where 
tze ſhades were darkeſt; the boughs 

of oppoſite trees were artificially inter- 
woven; ſeats of flowery turf were raiſed 
in vacant ſpaces; and a rivulet, that 
wantoned along the fide of a winding 
path, had it's banks ſometimes opened 
into ſmall bafons, and it's ſtream ſome- 


times obſtrutted b 


little mounds of 


ſtone heaped together to inereaſe it's 


murmurs. 
The 
delighte 


fled ſlowly through the wood, 
ith ſuch unexpected accom- 


modations, and entertained each other 
_ with conjecturing what, or who, he could 
be, that, in thofe rude and unfrequented 
regions, had leiſure and art for ſuch 


harmleſs luxury. 
As tliey advance 


d they heard the 


ſound of muſick, and ſaw youths and 
virgins dancing in the grove ; and, go- 
ing ſtill further, beheld a ſtately palace 
built upon a hill ſurrounded with woods. 
The laws of eaſtern hoſpitality allowed 
them to enter, and the maſter welcomed 
. them like a man liberal and wealthy. 
He was ſkilful enough in appearances 
ſoon to diſcern that they were no com- 


mon gueſts, and ſprea 
magnificence. 


his table with 
The eloquence of Imlac 


caught his attention, and the lofty cour- 
teſy of the princeſs excited his reſpect. 
When they offered to depart he entreat- 
ed their ſtay, and was the next day ſtill 
more unwilling to diſmiſs them than 


d= fore. 


They were eaſily perſuaded to 


ftop, and civility grew up in time to 


trcedom and confidence, 


The prince now ſaw all the domeſtieks 


cheertul, and all the face of nature im1l- 


ing l round the place, and could not for- 
bear 0 hope that he ſhould find here 
what be was ceking; but when he was 


ſeſſions, he anſwered with a igh;, ©My 
condition has indeed the appearance of 
© happineſs, hut appearances are delu- 
My proſperity 
danger; the Baſſa o 
enemy, incenſed only by my wealt 
and ' popularity. 


uts my life in 


I have been hitherto 
« protected againſt him by the princes 
© of the country; but, as the favour. of 
the great is uncertain, I know not 
© how foon my defenders may be per: 
© ſnaded to ſhare the plunder witk the 
I have ſent my treaſures into 
© a diſtant country, and, upon the firit 
© alarm, am prepared to follow them. 
* Then will my enemies riot in my 
© manſion, and enjoy the gardens which 
© I have planted.” „ gt 
They all joined jn Jamenting his 
danger, and deprecating his exile: and 
the princeſs was ſo much diſturbed with 
the tumult of grief and indignation, 
that ſhe retired to her apartment. 'They 
continued with their kind invner a few 
days longer, and then went forward to 
find the hermit. "TER 


CHAP. xxl. 


THE MAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE, 
THE HERMIT'S HISTORY. © 


HEY came on the third day, by 
L the direction of the peaſa 
the hermit's cell : it was a cavern in the 
ſide of a mountain, over-ſhadowed with 
palm- trees; at ſuch a diſtance from the 
cataract, that nothing more was heard 
than a gentle uniform murmur, ſuch as 
ed the mind to penſive medita - 
tion, eſpecially when it was aſſiſted by 
the wind whiſtling among the branches. 
The firſt rude eſſay of nature had been 
ſo much improved by human labour, 
that the cave contained ſeveral apart - 
ments appropriated to different uſes, 
and often afforded lodgi 
whom darkneſs or tempe 


The hermit ſat on a bench at the door, 
to enjoy the coolneſs of the evening. 
On one fide Jay a book 
papers, on the other mechanical inſtru- 
ments of various kinds. 
proached him unregarded, the princefs 

ohſrrved that he had not the countenance 
of a man that had found 
the way to happineſs. 


ith pens and 
As they ap- 


3 or could teach 


„„ r e 


— 


They ſaluted him with great reſpect, 
which he repaid like a man not unac- 
euſtomed to the forms of courts. My 
children, ſaid he, © if you have loſt 
« your way, you ſhall be willingly _— 
« plied with ſuch conveniencies for 
© night as this cavern will afford, I 
have all that nature requires, and you 
«© will not expect delicacies in a hermit's 
6 cel].* 5 a 
Tbey thanked him, and, entering, 
were pleaſed with the neatneſs and regu- 
harity of the place. The hermit ſet fleſh' 
and wine before them, though he fed 
only upon fruits and water. His diſ- 
courſe was cheerful without levity, and 
pious without enthuſiaſm, He ſoon 
gained the eſteem of his gueſts, and the 
princeſs repented of her haſty cenſure. 
At laſt. Imlac began thus: 1 do 
© not now wonder that your reputation 


© js ſo far extended; we have heard at 


Cairo of your wiſdom, and came hi- 
5 ther to implore your direction for this 
young man and maiden in the choice 
Cov. | x | 

To him that lives well,“ anſwered' 
the hermit, every form of life is 
good]; nor can I give any other rule for 
© choice, than to- remove from all ap- 
< parent evil. oe $9 He; 

© He will remove moſt certainly 
© ſrom evil, faid the prince, who 
© hill devote himſelf to that ſolitude 
<« which: you have recommended by your 
© example." | | 


T have indeed lived fifteen-years in 


© ſolitude,* faid the hermit, -< but have 


© no deſire that my example ſhould gain 


any imitators. In my youth I pro- 


feſled arms, and was raiſed by degrees 
< to the higheſt military rank. I have 
©. traverſed wide 1 at ae hy 
my tr , and ſeen many battles a 

6 hats: ; Al laſt, being diſcuſted by the 
« preferments of a younger officer, and 
feeling that my vigour was beginning 
to decay, I reſolved to cloſe my life in 
< peace, having found the world full of 
« inares, diſcord, and miſery. I had 
« once eſcaped from the purſuit of the 
© enemy by the ſhelter of this cavern, 
and therefore choſe it for my final 


_ © refidence. I employed artificers to 


form it into chambers, and ſtored it 
© with all that I was likely to want. 
For ſome time after my retreat, I 
© rejoiced like a tempeſt - beaten ſailor at 
© his entrance into the harbour, being 
delighted with the ſuddn change of 
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it, he gazed with rapture, 
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©- the noiſe and hurry of war to: ſtillneſs / _ . - 
When the - pleaſure of 


© and repoſe.. 
© novelty went away, I employed 
© hours in examining the plants whic 


* 
7 
0 


grow in the valley, and the minerals 


; 9 collected from the rocks. 
But that enquiry is now grown taſte. 
© lefs and irkſome. I have been for 
© ſome time unſettled and diſtracted: 
my mind is diſturbed with a thouſand” 
perplexities of doubt, and vanities of 
imagination, which hourly prevail 


nities of relaxation or diverhon. - 1 
am ſometimes aſhamed to think that I 
could not ſecure myſelf from vice, but 
by retiring from the exerciſe of virtue, 
and begin to ſuſpect that I'was rather 


devotion, into ſolitude. My fancy 
riots in ſcenes of folly, and I lament 
that I have loſt. ſo much, and have 
gained ſo little. In ſolitude, if I eſcape 


the good. 1 have been long com- 
paring the evils with the advantages 


the world to-morrow. The life of a 
ſolitary man will be certainly mĩſera- 
ble, but not certainly devout.” , 
They heard his refolution with ſur- 


prize, but after a ſhort pauſe, offered to 


conduct him to Caira. He dug up a 
conſiderable treaſure which he had hid 


among the rocks, and accompanied them 


to the city, on which, as he approached 


CHAP, XXII. 


THE HAPPINESS OP A LIFE LED AC- 
CORDING TO NATURE« 


* 


1D ASSELAS went often to an aſ- 

ſembly of learned men, who met 
at ſtated times to unbend their minds, 
and compare their. opinions. Their 


manners were ſomewhat coarſe, but 


their converſation was inſtructive, and 
their diſputations acute, though ſome - 
times too violent, and often continued 
till — 2 remembered 
upon what queſtion they began. Some 
faults were almoſt 4 among them: 
every one was deſirous io dictate to the 
reſt, and ev he 
the genius or knowledge of another de- 
2 


upon me, becauſe I have no opportu- 


impelled by relentment, than led by 


the example of bad men, I want like - 
wiſe the counſel and converſation of 


of ſociety, and reſolye to return into 


one was pleaſed to hear 
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In this aſſembly Naſſelas was relating may amuſe themſelves with ſubde de- 


a interview with the hermit, and the 


wander with wbich he heard him cen- 
fire a courſe. of life which he had fo 
deliberately choſen,, and fo laudably 


_ followed. | The ſentiments of the hear- 
ers were various. Some were of opinion, 
that the folly of his choice had been 


juſtly. puniſhed by condemnation to per- 
petual perſeverance: One of the young- 
eſt among them, with great vehemence, 
pronounced him an hypocrite, Some 
talked of the right of {ſociety to the la. 
bour of individuals, and conſidered re- 
tirement as a deſertion of duty. Others 


_ readily allowed that there was a time 


when the claims of the publick were ſa - 
tis ſiedʒ and when a man might properly 
ſequeſter himſelf, to review his life, and 
purify hia heart. YO 

One, who ared more affected 
with the narrative than the reſt, thought 
it likely, that the hermit would, in a 
few years, go back to his retreat, and, 
perhaps, if ſhame did not reſtrain, or 
Lk intercept him, return once more 
from his retreat into the world: For 
6 the hope of ineſs, ſaid he is fo 
©, ſtrongly imp that the longeſt ex- 
4 perience is not able to efface it. Of 
| preſent ſtate, whatever it be, we 
6. feel, and are. forced to confeſs, the 
©, miſery; yet, when the ſame ſtate is: 


again at a diſtance, imagination paints 


4 is as defirable, But the time will 
6, ſure hy come, when deſire will be no. 
c longer aur torment, and no man ſhall 
© he wretched but by. bis own fault.“ 
This, ' faid a philoſopher, who had 
heard him with tokens of great impa- 
tience, * is: the preſent condition of a 
c wiſe man. The time is already come, 


©. wber none are wretched: but by their 
© own fault, Nothing is more idle, than 


to enquire after happineſs, which na- 
4 ture has. kindly placed within our 
© rench. Fhe way to be happy is to 
c. live according to nature, in obedience; 
© to. that univerſal and unakerable law: 
with which every heart is originally 
© imprefied ; wich is not written on-1t 


by precept,. but engraven by deſtiny, 
not inſtillec by education, but infuſed 


© at our natwity. He that lives accord-- 
© ing to nature will ſuffer nothing from 
© the deluſions of hope, on importuni- 
ties of deſire: he will receive and reject 
c with equability of temper; and act or 
„ fuffer as: the reaſon ' of things 


* finitions, or intricate: ratioGnations, 
Let them learn to be wiſe by eaſier 
means: let them obſerve the hind of 
© the foreſt, and the linget of the grove: :? 
© let them conſider the life of ammals, 
© whoſe motions are regulated by in- 
1 ſtint; they obey their guide and are 
0 + Let us therefore, at length, 
© ceaſe to diſpute, and learn to live; 
© throw away the incumbrance of pre- 
© cepts, which they who utter them with 
©-ſa much pride and pomp do not uũ- 
< derſtand, and carry with us this ſum 
© ple and intelligible maxim“ That 
deviation from nature is deviati 


. © from bappinels.” y 


malt 4 


When he bad ſpoken, he looked round 
him with a placid air, and enjoyed the 
conſciouſneſs ef his own beneficence. 
« Sir,' laid the prince, with mu- 
deſty, © as. I, like all the reſt of man- 
* kind, am deſirous. of ſelicity, my 
© cloſeſt attention has been. fixed upon 
your diſcourſe i I doubt not the truth 
© of a polition which a man ſo learned 
© has ſo confidently advanced, Let me 
* only know what it is to live according 
© to nature. ö 

When I find young men ſo. humble 
© and fo docile," ſaid the philoſopher, 
I caa deny them:no information which 
© my ſtudies have enabled me to affagd. 
© Talive according: ta nature, is to ac 
© always with due regard to the fitneſs 
* arifing from the relations and qualities 
© of cauſes and effefts; to concur with 
* the great and. unchaugeable ſcheme 
of univerſal felieity; ta e · opeuate with 
© the general diſpoſition and of 
© the preſent ſyſtem of things. | 

The prince ſoon found that this was 
one of the ſages whom. he ſhould uoder- 
ſtand leſd as he heard bim longer, He 
——— . — N 

iloſopher, ſuppoſing him ſatis 
————— . roſe up and de- 
paried with: the air of a man that had o · 
aperated wit the preſent fyſlew. 


THE PRINCE. AND HIS si nV 
VIBE BETWEEN THEM THE WARkF 
OF OBSERVATLION: ES in Fes 


AS SEL As returned hamefull oft | 
, refleRions, doubtful how to direct 


+ alternately preeride, Other: ue, Hi fgue ger. d the may nd nd. 
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ttered himſelf that he had time re- 
maining for more experiments, and fur- 
ther enquiries. -He communicated to 
Imlac his obſervations and his doubts, 
but was anſwered by him with new 
douhts, and remarks that gave him no 
comfort. He therefore diſcourſed more 
frequently and freely with his filter, who 
had yet the ſame hope with himſelf, and 


always aſſiſted him to give ſome reaſon 


why, though he had been hitherto fruſ- 
trated, he might ſucceed at laſt. | 
We have hitherto, ſaid ſhe, * known 
© but little of the world: we have never 
yet been either great or mean. In our 
© own country, though we had royalty, 
we had no power, and in this we have 
not yet ſeen the private receſſes of do- 
meſtick. peace. Imlac favours not our 
ſearch, left we ſhould in time find him 
© miltaken, We will divide the taſk 
between us: you ſhall try what is to 
be found in the ſplendour of courts, 
and I will range the ſhades of humbler 
© life, Perhaps command and authority 
© may be the ſupreme bleſſings, as they 


- 


afford moſt 8 of doing 


good i or, perhaps, what this world 
can give may be found in the modeſt 
0 habitations of middle fortune; too low 


| © for great deſigns, and too high for 
| © penury and diſtreſa. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


-THE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAP- 
PINESS OF HIGH STATIONS, 


ASSELAS applauded the deſign, 

and appeared next day with a ſplen- 

did retinue at the court of the Baſſa. He 
was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his ni- 


ficence, and admitted, as a prince whoſe _ 


curioſity had brought him from diſtant 
countries, to an intimacy with the great 
officers, and fi converſation with 


the Baſſa himſelf. 


He was at firſt inclined to believe, that 


/ 
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he found the learned and ſimple equally , the man muſt be pleaſed with his tua 
ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he condition, whom all approached with 


7 


: ö 
« i 
* * 


reverence, and heard with obedience, 
and who had the power to extend his 
edits to a whole kingdom. Therecan 
© be no pleaſure," {aid he, equal to 
© that of n at once the joy of thon+ 
* ſands all made happy by wiſe admi- 
© niſtration, Yet, ſince, by the law of 
* ſubordination, this ſublime delight can 
© be in one nation but the lot of one, it 
© is ſurely reaſouable to think, that there 
© is ſome ſatisfattion more popular ana 
© acceſſible, and that millions can hardly 
be ſubjected to the will of a ſingle man, 
© only to fill his particular breaſt with 
jincommunicable content. ' 
Theſe thoughts were often in his 
mind, and he found no ſolution of the 
difficulty. But as preſents and civilities 
gained him more familiarity, he found 
that almoſt every man who ſtood high 
in employment hated all the reſt, and 
was hated by them, and that their lives 
were a continual ſucceſſion of plots and 
detections, ſtratagems and eſcapes, fac - 
tion and treachery. Many of thoſe who 
ſurrounded the Baſſa, were ſent only to 
watch and report his conduct; every 
tongue was muttering cenſure, and every 
eye was ſrarching for a fault. 
At laſt the letters of revocationar- 
rived, the Baſſa was carried in chyYins to 
Conſtantinople, and his name was men- 


| tioned no more. 


| F 
What „ IS 
« prerogatives of power, ſaid Raſſelas 
to his hers © is it without any efficacy 
to ? or, is the ſubordinate degree 
only dangerous, and the ſupreme ſafe 
© and glorious? Is the Sultan the onl 
© happy man in his dominions? or, is 
© the Sultan himſelf ſubjeR to the tor- 
© ments of ſuſpicion, and the dread of 
enemies 8 | 


In a ſhort time the ſecond Baſſa was 


depoſed. The Sultan, that had Advanced 
him, was murdered by the Ianiſaries, 
and his ſucceſſor had other deus and 


different favouri -_ 


= 
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